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8. Journey to the Land of Tunas 


It is now necessary to consider the adventures of Dorantes, 
Castillo, and the negro, during the years when they resided 
among the Indians who wintered near the River of Nuts, before 
Cabeza de Vaca came to join them. 

“When summer comes, in the end of May . . . when the 
floods in the rivers subside,” says Oviedo,”> “it was the custom 
of these Indians 


To begin to go to eat tunas, which fruit is in these lands in 
abundance, and they go more than forty leagues forward toward 
Panuco to eat them. . . . This is the best food they have 
in all the year, and these bear for a month and a half or two 
months, and they eat this fruit, and march and kill some deer 
at the same time . . . and in this manner; they take the 
road by the coast, and run a wing into the land, and as most 
of the year this land is deserted and without people there are 
many deer, and they round them up and drive them into the sea, 
and hold them there . . . until they are drowned. ‘ 
With this exercise they pass forward on their road to where they 
depart from the salt water and enter into the interior, eating 
their tunas which continue for fifty or sixty days. . . . There 
among the tunas Castillo, the negro and Andres Dorantes came 
back together again, and concerted plans to leave, but since the 


*®Oviedo, III, p. 601. 
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Indians were never quiet, nor together, they presently each went 
to his own part . . . with his masters, to eat those nuts 
. . . and when they arrived there Cabeza de Vaca came to 
join them. 


There they laid plans for their escape, and the nature of the 
plans is clearly set forth by Cabeza de Vaca: 


Castillo asked me whither I went. I told him my purpose was 
to go to a country of Christians, and that I followed this direc- 
tion and trail. Andres Dorantes said that for many days he had 
been urging Castillo and Estebanico to go further on but they 
did not risk it, being unable te swim and afraid of the rivers and 
inlets (ancones) that had to be crossed so often in that country. 
. . . They at last determined upon fleeing, as I would take 
them safely across the rivers and bays (ancones) we might meet. 
But they advised me to keep it secret from the Indians . 
lest they . . . kill me forthwith, . . . To avoid this it 
was necessary to remain with them six months longer, after which 
time they would remove to another section to eat prickly pears 
[tunas]. . . . NoW at the time they pluck this fruit, other 
Indians from beyond come to them with bows for barter and 
exchange, and when those turn back we thought of joining them 
and escaping in this way. With this understanding I remained, 
and they gave me as a slave to an Indian with whom Dorantes 
stayed. . . . These are called Mariames, and Castillo was 
with others, who were their neighbors, called Iguaces. . . 
Dorantes remained only a few days with those Indians and then 
escaped. Castillo and Estebanico went inland to the Iguaces. 

. When I had been with the Christians for six months, 
waiting to execute our plans the Indians went for funas at a dis- 
tance of thirty leagues from there, and as we were about to flee 
the Indians began fighting among themselves over a woman 
. . . and in a great rage each one took his lodge and went 
his own way. So we Christians had to part, and in no manner 
could we get together again until the year following.”® 

Oviedo is much less explicit about the details of the plan to 
escape but adds some facts concerning the Tuna region which 
Cabeza de Vaca omits: 

They . . . could not communicate except in the region of 
the tunas, which they went forward to eat in the field and on 
that occasion they were many times on the point of leaving but 


pe Se separated them, each to his own district. Thus 
passed six years and in the seventh year, at the time of this fruit 


Cabeza de Vaca, 81-82, 95. 
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of the tunas, though each of these Christians was separated from 
the others, cach of them resolutely went forward, and unex- 
pectedly arrived at a place inland, in a certain part where they 
were accustomed to eat the tunas, but the Indians had not gone 
there on this occasion.** 


Cabeza de Vaca adds other details :*8 


When the time for the tunas came we found each other again 
on the same spot. We had already agreed to escape and ap- 
pointed a day for it, when on that very day the Indians separated 
us, sending each one to a different place, and I told my com- 
panions that I would wait for them at the tunas until full moon. 
It was the first of September and the first day of the new moon. 
. . . We parted, each one going off with his Indians. 


Oviedo details the further adventures of Dorantes, Castillo, and 
the negro, pending their escape; Cabeza de Vaca is explicit only 
as to his own. The former says: 


Dorantes, the first, went there [to the place inland where they 
were accustomed to eat. tunas| and chanced to find an Indian 
people who had come there that same day; who were great ene- 
mies of the others with whom the Christians had been, and they 
received him very well. At the end of three or four days the 
negro . . . and Castillo, who were together, arrived, and they 
agreed to seek for Cabeza de Vaca, who was waiting further on. 
They saw some smoke columns in the distance, and arranged 
that Dorantes and the negro should go to this smoke, and that 
Castillo should remain there to assure the Indians, . . . say- 
ing they believed it was their other companion who was making 
this smoke, and that they would bring him to their company. 

. . They went thus and searched well, going about until 
night, when they met with an Indian who took them to where 
Cabeza de Vaca was. He told them how he had come to seek 
them. And it pleased God that those Indians moved next day 
near to where Castillo had remained, and there they joined 
again.”® 


Cabeza de Vaca says:*° 


I remained with [my Indians] until the thirteenth of the moon, 
determined to escape to other Indians, as soon as the moon would 
be full, and on that day there came to where I was Andres 


“Oviedo, IIT, p. 602. 
Cabeza de Vaca, 95-96. 
*Oviedo, IIT, p. 602. 
°Cabeza de Vaca, 96. 
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Dorantes and Estebanico. They told me they had left Castillo 
with other people nearby, called “Anagados,” and how they had 
suffered many hardships and been lost. On the following day 
our Indians moved towards where Castillo was, and were going 
to join those who kept him, making friends with them, as until 
then they had been at war. So we got Castillo also. ; 
These Indians told us that farther on there were others called 
“Camones,” who live nearer the coast, and that they were those 
who killed all the people that came in the barge of Tellez and 
Penalosa. They had been so emaciated and feeble that when 
being killed they offered no resistance. So the Indians finished 
all of them and showed us some of their clothes and weapons 
and said the barge was still there stranded. 


A few additional details concerning these tunas and the land 
where they grew so abundantly can be gleaned from the nar- 
ratives. Cabeza de Vaca, speaking of the Mariames, with whom 
he made two journeys to this tuna region says :*? 


Their best times are when tunas are ripe. . . . These are 
a fruit the size of eggs, red and black, and taste very good. For 
three months they subsist upon them exclusively, eating nothing 
else. . . . As long as these tunas last they squeeze and open 
them and set them to dry. When dried they are put in baskets 
like figs and kept to be eaten on the way. The peelings they 
grind and pulverize. . . . During all the time we ate tunas 
we felt thirsty. To allay our thirst we drank the juice of the 
fruit, pouring it first into a pit which we dug in the soil, and 
when that was full we drank to satisfaction. The Indians do it 
that way for lack of vessels. The juice is sweet, and has the color 
of must. There are many kinds of tunas, and some very good 
ones, although to me all tasted well alike, hunger never leaving 
time to select or stop to think which ones were better. Most of 
the people drink rainwater that collects here and there, for as 
they never have a fixed abode, they know no springs or watering 
places, although there are rivers. All over the land are vast and 
handsome pastures, with good grass for cattle, and it strikes me 
the soil would be very fertile, were the country inhabited and 
improved by reasonable people. We saw no mountains as long 
as we were in this country. 


It is clear that the annual journey from the River of Nuts to 
the abundant tuna region was “toward Panuco,” and near the 
margin of the bays along the coast. Oviedo estimates the dis- 


tance forward toward Panuco at “more than forty leagues.” 


"Cabeza de Vaca, 91-97. 
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Cabeza de Vaca refers to the tuna region as thirty leagues from 
the River of Nuts. Oviedo notes an inland turn among the tunas 
“where they leave the salt water.” This journey inland could not 
have been for many leagues, probably not more than the ten 
leagues difference between the estimates of the distance made by 
Dorantes whom Oviedo follows, and by Cabeza de Vaca. 

The tuna region was evidently in the Texas Coastal Plain, be- 
cause Cabeza de Vaca says that there were no stones in that 
country.** It is important to know this, for it is only within 
the memory of men now living that the flora, fauna and topog- 
raphy of the coastal plain region of Texas, between the Guad- 
alupe and the Rio Grande, have been affected by the advance of 
civilization. Since the invention of barbed wire the whole ap- 
pearance of this region has been changed by the rapid spread of 
mesquite and huisache. The great freeze of February, 1899, 
aided by “root rot” has greatly thinned the prickly pear in that 
portion of the coastal plain immediately south of the Nueces 
River, but all this has happened within the past half century. 
Pioneer inhabitants of this region, yet living, saw this land sub- 
stantially as it was in Cabeza de Vaca’s day.** From them we 
learn that the prickly pear was not found, and for that matter 
it is not found now," in sufficient quantities to be regarded as a 
food plant on any portion of the coastal plain north or east of 
Mission River, in the center of Refugio County. 

Between Mission River and the Nueces the prickly pear was 
and is found in considerable quantities, but by no means so abun- 
dantly as in the region south of the Nueces. There was the true 
“land of tunas’”—the most northerly region on the Texas coast, 
in which tunas were, or are, abundant. Prior to 1899 the pres- 


*“T verily believe, from what I saw, that if there were any stones in 
the country they [the Mariames] would eat them also.” (Cabeza de Vaca, 
p. 90.) 

“This statement is based upon information received from so many of the 
pioneers of southwestern Texas that it would be impossible to mention 
them all. Special indebtedness must be acknowledged, however, to Mr. 
Sam A. Ragland of Santa Gertrudis, Mr. S. S. Robinson of Beeville, and 
Judge James B. Wells of Brownsville, all natives of southwestern Texas, 
who as boys and men have known this region, from forty to sixty years. 

“The map prepared by Miss Ponton and Mr. McFarland (THE QuaR- 
TERLY, I, 176) accurately depicts the region in southwestern Texas in 
which cactus grows in sufficient quantities to be regarded as a food plant 
by an entire tribe of Indians. Mr. Baskett was misled by his informants. 
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ent counties of Kleberg Jim Wells, Duval, and Live Oak, and a 
portion of Nueces County, abounded in tunas. Prickly pears were 
far more abundant there than in any other portion of Texas, 
except the region immediately north of the lower Rio Grande. 
South of this first great tuna field there is a belt of sandy soil, 
which includes, roughly, the present counties of Willacy, Brooks, 
and Jim Hogg, which is not adapted to growing cactus, and in 
which this plant is, and always has been, rare. This belt of sandy 
soil varies in width from forty to sixty miles, being widest near 
the coast, and extends westward from the coast almost to the Rio 
Grande. South of this sandy stretch there is another great tuna 
field, which includes Cameron, Hidalgo, and Starr Counties, where 
the prickly pear is even more abundant and prolific than in the 
region north of the sands and south of the Nueces; but whereas 
the northern tuna belt was until very recent years a vast prairie, 
with only occasional clumps of mesquite, live oak, and huisache, 
the tuna belt near the Rio Grande was, from the earliest his- 
torical times, interspersed with immense forests and impenetrable 
thickets of mesquite, ebony, huisache, guajillo, and other thorny 
trees and shrubs. 

A journey of thirty or forty leagues “toward Panuco” along 
the coast from the region of the mouth of the Guadalupe River, 
would take the castaways to the vicinity of the present towns of 
Kingsville and Riviera. The latter town is near the southern 
limits of the northern tuna belt. An inland journey of ten or 
a dozen leagues from there would place them in southeastern Duval 
County, near the southern line of the northern tuna belt, and in 
an undulating region where rainwater “collects in places here and 
From the standpoint of the botanist the prickly pear is to be “found” 
north and east of the region indicated, but only in occasional and un- 
fruitful clusters. The prickly pear is usually found associated with lime- 
stone, or else growing in a silty soil, washed from limestone formations, 
and is never very prolific elsewhere. Thus the author of A Visit to Teas 
(Goodrich & Wiley, New York, 1831) after traversing all the region be- 
tween Velasco and Anahuae on horseback in 1831, was very much sur- 
prised to find the ‘“nopal or rock pear, which I had seen in the northern 
states growing to a height of five or six inches,” growing to a height of 
ten or fifteen feet, on Smith Point in Chambers County. He states 
that there were two kinds, having fruit of different colors. These isolated 
growths of prickly pear are to be found where soil conditions chance to be 
favorable (as at Smith Point, which is based on an oyster shell reef), 
but nowhere in such quantities as to afford sustenance to entire tribes 
of Indians, even very small tribes. 
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there.” The Mexicans who first settled this region were small 
stock growers who, for this very reason, preferred Duval County 
to more fertile lands nearby. 

The region between the towns of San Diego and Falfurrias, 
therefore, fits both the topography and the itinerary of the nar- 
ratives more accurately than does any other portion of this north- 
erly tuna region, as the point of termination of the journey to 
the land of tunas; and in this region the four survivors of Nar- 
vdez’s army escaped from the Mariames, and joined the Indians 
from beyond who met them there. 


9. The Land of the Avavares 


After being reunited, the three Spaniards and the negro did 
not long remain with the Anagados. 
Oviedo says :8° 


They went that day, without being heard, and knowing not 
where to go . . . seeking for some tunas . . . although 
it was time for them to be gone, because it was during October, 
and . . . early this day they met with Indians ... 
[who] were very gentle, and had some knowledge of the Chris- 
tians, though little. . . . They did not know how badly the 
others had treated them. . . . It was now the beginning of 
winter, and they were without hides for covering, and the tunas 
failing through the country through which they had to travel, 
they came to the necessity of halting there that winter to get 
some hides with which to cover themselves, which, they were told, 
they could not find further on. Since they were on the road, 
and where they had better preparation for the following year, 
when the tunas came, and could then proceed with their plan, 


they waited there . . . from the first of October to the month 
of August of the year that came. . . . These Indians were 
not near the water, where they could kill fish, so there they eat 
nothing but roots . . . and they have greater difficulties than 
all the rest in carrying on trade. . . . Among these Indians 
these Christians were well treated . . . permitted to live in 


freedom and to have all that they wanted. 


Cabeza de Vaca’s version has more details, but is difficult to 
follow. He is generally indefinite as to directions, but this lack 
of clearness is here unusually marked. Oviedo, usually much more 
definite, is here equally vague, as appears above. 


“Oviedo, ITI, p. 602. 
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Omitting immaterial details, Cabeza de Vaca’s account of the 
escape from the Anagados and the subsequent journey with the 
Avavares follows :*° 

Two days after moving . . . we fled, hoping that although 
it was late in the season and the fruits of the tunas were giving 
out, by remaining in the field we might still get over a good 


portion of the land. . . . At sunset we came in sight of 
. . lodges, and . . . met four Indians waiting for us, 


and they received us well. We told them in the language of 
the Mariames that we had come to see them. They appeared to 
be pleased with our company and took us to their homes. . 
These Indians speak another language and are called Avavares, 
They were those who used to fetch bows to ours and barter with 
them, and, although of another language and speech, they under- 
stand the idiom of those with whom we formerly were, and had 
arrived there on that very day with their lodges. Forthwith they 
offered us many tunas, because they had heard of us. 
They celebrated our coming for three days, and at the end of 
which we asked them about the land further on, the people and 
the food that might be obtained. They replied that there were 
plenty of tunas all through that country, but that the season was 
over and nobody there, because all had gone to their abodes after 
gathering tunas; also that the country was very cold and very 
few hides in it. Hearing this, and as winter and cold weather 
were setting in, we determined to spend it with those Indians. 
Five days after our arrival they left, to get more tunas at a 
place where people of a different nation and language lived, and 
having travelled five days, suffering greatly from hunger, as on 
the way there were neither tunas nor any kind of food we came 
to a river, where we pitched our tents. As soon as we were set- 
tled we went out to hunt for the fruit of certain trees, which are 
like spring bittervetch (orobus), and as through all that country 


there are no trails I lost too much time hunting for them. . . . 
I went astray and got lost. . . . I went on for five days. 
. . . J went to the brush in the timber near the rivers and 
stopped in it every evening . . . during all that time I 
did not eat a mouthful, nor could I find anything to eat. . . 


At the end of five days I reached the shores of a river and there 
met my Indians. They, as well as the Christians, had given me 
up for dead, thinking that perhaps a snake had bitten me. They 

; told me that thus far they had wandered about famish- 
ing, and therefore had not hunted for me, and that night thev 
gave me of their funas. On the next day we left and went where 
we found a great many of that fruit. . . . We removed to 


“Cabeza de Vaca, 89-114. 
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others that were eating tunas also, called Cultalchulches and Mali- 
cones which speak a different language, and with them were others 
ealled Coayos and Susolas, and on another side those called Atayos 
who were at war with the Susolas, and exchanging arrow shots 


with them every day. . . . When . . .. the Cultalchulches 
bad to return to their country, before parting they offered us all 
the {unas they had for their journey, . . . and gave us flint 


stones as long as one and a half palms, with which they cut, and 
that are greatly prized among them. 

We remained with the Avavares Indians eight months accord- 
ing to our reckoning of the moons. . . . The same Jndians 
teld us they had seen the Asturian and Figueroa with other 
Indians further along on the coast, which we had named of the 
figs (de les Higos). All those people had no reckoning by either 
sun or moon, nor do they count by months and years; they judge 
of the seasons by the ripening of fruits, by the time when fish 
die, and by the appearance of the stars, in all of which they are 
very clever and expert. While with them we were always well 
treated, although our food was never too plentiful, and we had 
to carry our own wood and water. Their dwellings and their 
food was like those of the others, but they are much more exposed 
te starvation, having neither maize nor acorns or nuts. We al- 
ways went about naked, like they, and covered ourselves at night 
with deer skins. During six of the eight months we were with 
them we suffered much from hunger, because they do not have 
fish either. . . . The country is so rough and overgrown that 
often, after we had gathered firewood in the timber and dragged 
it out, we would bleed freely from the thorns and spines, which 
cut and slashed us wherever they touched. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that I was unable to carry or drag out the firewood after 
I had gathered it with much loss of blood. . . . I made a 
contract with those Indians to make combs, arrows, bows and nets 
for them. Also we made matting of which their lodges are con- 
structed, and of which they are in very great need, for, although 
they know how to make it, they do not like to do any work, in 
order to be able to go in quest of food. Whenever they work, 
they suffer greatly from hunger. Again they would make me 
scrape skins and tan them. 


Oviedo’s iack of detail, and Cabeza de Vaca’s vagueness con- 
cerning distances and directions, make a proper analysis of this 
portion of the narratives much more difficult than the study of 
the journey from Mal-Hado to the tuna region. 

From the time when they built the barges on the coast of 
Florida, until Cabeza de Vaca and his companions saw the first 
mountains, many days after leaving the Avavares, their only plan 
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for returning to civilization was to make their way “forward” 
along the coast to the Spanish settlements on the Panuco River. 
With this idea the barges were built. After the shipwreck at 
Mal-Hado, Figueroa and the other swimmers were sent “for- 
ward” toward Panuco to find Christians. Dorantes the following 
spring led all who were able to travel along the coast “toward 
Panuco”; and it was along the coast, still “toward Panuco,” that 
Figueroa and the Asturian endeavored to make their way. It 
was along the coast, “toward Panuco,” that Cabeza de Vaca pro- 
ceeded with Lope de Oviedo, and after the latter turned back 
Cabeza de Vaca told Castillo “that he sought a land of Chris- 
tians and followed this direction and trail.” Castillo and Doran- 
tes, who had already been with the Mariames and Iguaces forty 
leagues forward “toward Panuco” to eat tunas,*’ told him that 
the best way to accomplish their purpose was to remain with the 
Mariames on the River of Nuts until the next tuna season, escape 
from them in the tuna region and join “other Indians,” who came 
“from beyond” to meet the Mariames with bows to barter and 
exchange, when these other Indians “turned back.” Eighteen 
months later this plan was carried out, and the Spaniards joined 
the Avavares, who were, Cabeza de Vaca says, the very Indians 
who were accustomed to fetch the bows to barter with the Ma- 


SVelasquez defines tuna, as, “the prickly pear or Indian fig, the fig of 
the Cactus Opuntia.” Cabeza de Vaca, (p. 91), speaking of tunas says, 
“When dried they are put in baskets like figs and kept to be eaten on 
the way.” 

Five days after the Spaniards joined the Avavares the latter “Left to 
get more tunas at a place where people of a different nation and lan- 
guage lived . . . and having traveled five days,” says Cabeza de Vaca, 
“We came to a river.” Here they pitched their tents, and “went out to 
hunt for the fruit of certain trees,” and Cabeza de Vaca became lost. He 
traveled alone for five days stopping each evening “in the timber near the 
rivers,” at the end of which he met his Indians ‘“‘on the shores of a river. 
Cabeza de Vaca as well as the Indians had thus far “wandered about 
famishing” but, on the next day they went to where they found “a great 
many tunas.” Early the next day many Indians came. When these last 
Indians had gone, continues Cabeza de Vaca, “We removed to others that 
were eating tunas also, called Cultalchulches and Malicones, which speak 
a different language, and with them were others called Coayos and Susolas, 
and on another side those called Atayos, who were at war with the 
Susolas.” (Cabeza de Vaca, p. 105.) 

At page 124 of Cabeza de Vaca the same tribes are distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: 

“On the coast live the Quitoles, and in front of them, inland, the 
Chauaures. These are joined by the Malicones and the Cultalchulches, and 
others called Susolas and Comos. Ahead on the coast are the Camolas, and 
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riames. Evidently this visit to the inland tuna region at this 
time was solely for trade, since they had just arrived, although 
“the fruits of the tunas were giving out.” Five days later they 
left, “to get more tunas,” and traveled five days, suffering greatly 
from hunger “because they found no tunas.” At that season 
tunas would have been found in sufficient quantities for food 
everywhere within five days’ travel from the southern edge of the 
northern tuna belt except south through the sand. At the end 
of the five days they came to a river, where they went to hunt 
for the fruit of certain trees “which are like spring bittervetch,” 
or as Buckingham Smith has it, “like peas.” As Judge Coop- 
wood** suggests, this must have been the seed of the ebony tree, 
which is quite nutritious, and while in the pod has the appear- 
ance of an exaggerated English pea. Under the local name of 
“Maguacatas,” these are eaten today. and used as a substitute for 
coffee, by the Mexicans of the ranchos of Cameron, Starr, and 
Hidalgo Counties. The ebony is not found north of the Nueces 
River, and but rarely north of the sands, and then usually as a 
mere bush—the ebanito, or shrub ebony. South of the sands, in 
the great tuna belt near the north bank of the Rio Grande, ebony 
is plentiful. 

The Avavares had no acorns, consequently they must have lived 
south of the live oak region, which extends to the Nueces River. 
A few live oak clad ridges are found in the sands. The country 
of the Avavares was overgrown with thorny trees. As already 


further on those whom we call the people of the figs.” The Avavares told 
the Spaniards “They had seen the Asturian and Figueroa with other In- 
dians further along on the coast which we had ramed of the figs.” When 
they left the Avavares they went first “to other Indians further ahead 
called Maliccnes, at a distance of one day’s travel.” The implication from 
the facts stated is that the unnamed tribe of Indians met among the 
abundant tunas found at the end of the five days’ wandering, were the 
“people of the figs,” and the region where they were found “the coast 
which we had named of the figs.” 

The frequent mention of rivers in Cabeza de Vaca’s narrative here, sug- 
gests that this “Coast of figs” was between the Arroyo Colorado and the 
Rio Grande. In this region there are at least four resacas, or ancient 
channels of the Rio Grande, which have the superficial appearance of 
rivers. So many streams worthy of the name “Rio” are not found else- 
where near the coast, south of the Nueces river, and north of the Rio 
Grande. Tunas are abundant there, and are found later in the season 
than in the more northerly tuna Belt. 


“Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 129. 
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stated, these thorny woods and thickets have been found from 
the earliest times in the region just north of the Rio Grande, 
but have only in recent years extended northward to the region 
of the lower Nueces and beyond. The thorns, the absence of fish, 
acorns, and nuts, the “fruit like a pea,” the danger from snake 
bite, the five days’ journey where there were no tunas; the fact 
that they found abundant tunas long after they had “begun to 
fail” elsewhere, the implied increase in the number of deer skins 
to be had, all indicate that the journey with the Avavares was 
southerly, still “toward Panuco,” and to a region within thirty 
or forty miles of the north bank of the Rio Grande. Arroyo Colo- 
rado is probably the river where they ate the “fruit like peas.” 
This home district of the Avavares was not on the sea coast, for 
Oviedo says that they were not on the water, and Cabeza de Vaca 
that they had no fish. It was not far from the gulf, however, 
for these Indians had seen the Asturian and Figueroa, with other 
Indians “further along on the coast,” and they judged of the 
seasons “by the time when fish die.” The other evidence, of 
course, is controlled by Cabeza de Vaca’s definite statement that 
these Indians, who traded bows to the Mariames, lived “beyond” 
the region where the Mariames met them. “Beyond,” being, in 
this connection, an equivalent for “toward Panuco.” The north- 
eastern and north central portions of Hidalgo County satisfy the 
requirements of the narratives for this winter home of the 
Avavares. , 

It should be remembered in considering this and the next sec- 
tion of the journey, that from Mal-Hado to the tuna region where 
these Spaniards went inland with the Mariames, “eating their 
tunas,” the trend of the coast is from northeast to southwest. 
Since Cabeza de Vaca and his companions could not have known 
of the eastward bulge in the coast line in the region of the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, they would naturally continue in this south- 
westerly direction to reach Panuco. Such a course, from the 
region where they left the Anagados to a point beyond the Rio 
Grande, would take them across the Rio Grande at a point in 
the general neighborhood of the village of Penitas, between Mis- 
sion and Samfordyce. As we shall see, there is other evidence to 
show that they did cross this river in this region when they 
renewed their journey in the following year from this land of 
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the Avavares. The details of this journey, from the point where 
they left the Avavares until they crossed a big river, confirms this 
location of the region where they spent the winter; as does a 
study of the Indian tribes found in this vicinity. 

The wooded region north of the Rio Grande remained much 
as it was in Cabeza de Vaca’s time until the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when it was granted in large tracts by the 
Spanish crown to residents of the village of Reynosa. Five of 
these grants embraced almost the whole of the wooded country 
north of the Rio Grande, and north and east of the Porciones 
granted to the original settlers of the town of Reynosa, in 1767. 
These Porciones are in southwestern Hidalgo County. The Espi- 
ritu Santo grant, on which the city of Brownsville now stands, 
contains thirty-one square leagues, bounded on the south by the 
Rio Grande, on the east by the “Lagunes of the Sea,” on the 
north by Arroyo Colorado, and on the west by “a very thick wood,” 
granted to Juan Salvador de la Garza, in 1781. This grant lies 
east of the probable path of Cabeza de Vaca. 

The “Llano Grande” and “La Feria” grants, assigned respec- 
tively to Juan José Hinojosa and his daughter, Rosa Hinojosa 
de Balli, the former grant being in Hidalgo County and the latter 
in Cameron Oounty, are adjacent lands, denounced and surveyed 
at the same time. The two grants have a common title. A copy 
of the testimonio of the proceedings which preceded the grant is 
recorded in the deed records of Cameron County. These lands 
were inspected and surveyed -in 1777, and the other preliminary 
preceedings were had in the same year, but the grant was not 
finally perfected until later. The two grants are bounded on the 
south by the Rio Grande. Together, they have a width of six 
and a quarter leagues from west to east, and a depth of six 
leagues from north to south. 

On May 30, 1777, José Antonio de la Garza Falcon, Captain 
ané Alcalde of Camargo, sat at Reynosa (Viejo) as special judge 
for vacant and unappropriated land and water in New Spain, 
and conducted an official inquiry into the character and occu- 
pancy of these lands, which had been denounced by the persons 
to whom they were subsequently granted. A copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this inquiry was made part of the testimonio. 
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Domingo Guerra testified’® that he was seventy-six years of 
age, and one of the soldiers who originally settled the village of 
Reynosa, which was founded twenty-eight years before. At the 
time of such settlement the land in question, with the other lands 
of the colony, were unappropriated, uncultivated, and vacant, and 
inhabited by numerous nations of heathen Indians, who, at the 
time of the hearing, still inhabited it. The central portions of 
the lands in question, as well as all of its borders, were overgrow: 
with thick woods, and had many brakes, very thorny, and some 
small plains called Derramaderos, which are inundated during 
rainy seasons from the copious overflows of the Rio Grande. The 
witness was of the opinion that it would be a good thing for 
the community to have the lands allotted to Hinojosa and Balli, 
as they would try to settle the same and restrain the Indian 
enemies. 

Matias Tijerina, fifty years of age, and also one of the first 
settlers of Reynosa, corroborated the preceding witness as to the 
time of the founding of Reynosa, and as to the land being inhab- 
ited by many tribes of barbarous Indians. The lands were thickly 
grown with woods, like all the margins of the Rio Grande, which 
woods hide the animals that injure the live stock growing on these 
lands. There were also some plains, very small, which were in- 
undated by overflows of the river. The witness was of the opin- 
ion that awarding the land to the applicants would not make the 
Indians who inhabited these lands indisposed and restless, since 
they were timorous, but would tend to restrain their thefts and 


outrages. Perhaps good treatment by the settlers might lead the 
Indians to live in peace, and some of them might adopt Chris- 
tianity. 


José Francisco Cavazos testified that he was forty years of age, 
and one of the first settlers of Reynosa; that on account of the 
lands in question having been very much contended for by the 
Indians, he had been much over them. The lands were unculti- 
vated, vacant, and inhabited only by many nations of heathen In- 
dians. Like other borders of the Rio Grande the lands were full 
of thickets, with some glades, worn from the forest, which over- 
flow whenever the Rio Grande rises. In the center of the lands 

“Testimonio proceedings in favor of Juan José Hinojosa and Rosa Hino- 
josa Balli. A very corrupt copy is to be found in the deed records of 
Cameron County. 
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there were some esteros or lagoons of rainwater, which remained 
collected after the floods of the Rio Grande receded, and these 
usually lasted all the year. No one had settled on these lands ex- 
cept the barbarous Indians, who, up to the time of the hearing, 
supported themselves there, and continued their ranchos in the 
center of these lands. The witness was of the opinion that the 
settlement of these lands would lead the Indians, by reason of 
their association with the settlers, to give way to reason, and sub- 
mit themselves to law and God, as already was gradually hap- 
pening. 

On June 4, 1777, the special judge, with surveyors, the inter- 
ested parties, assisting witnesses, and other experts and officials, 
began a formal inspection and survey of these lands. They re- 
ported that the lands were situated about fifteen leagues from the 
village of Reynosa (Viejo), and were low and of hot temperature. 
The windings of the Rio Grande formed bends, which contained 
dense stretches of canebrakes, thickets and brambles. Here were 
willows, ash, elms, hackberries and other trees natural to the 
region. A resaca ran from the river, in direction between north 
and east, and there was a lake or pond therein, which was encir- 
cled by little short palms, elms and brambles, and a great deal of 
prickly pear (nopal). A very dense and wide wood ran about due 
north, dividing the open places, which were not very extensive. 
In an estero, or arroyo, which wound inland toward the center of 
the land, were two small lakes of fresh water and one of salt water. 
More to the center of the lands, far from said arroyo or estero, was 
found a little well, made by the Indians, with very little water. 
Here the inspecting party found grouped a nation of heathen In- 
dians, who called themselves los Pauragues. These Indians in- 
vited the party to dismount and some of them did so. One of the 
Indians guided them, so that they might find their way out of 
those lands. They pressed through very imprenetrable thickets, 
which they could not have gone through without that guide, who 
took them westwardly, through a very narrow path the Indians 
had made. They came to some high lands, or hills of sand, well 
covered with grass. Near those high lands, there was a kind of 
brake, with a great many elms, anacuas, and escobas. 

They also inspected many habitations of old ranchos on the edge 
of the woods, then unpopulated. On the west side of these lands 
there was a very big and solid forest, extending from north to 
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south, and to the Rio Grande. They found on these lands another 


nation of Indians, called “Little Faces” (Caras Chiquitas)®® and 
among them they found a sick woman, who asked for the water 
of baptism, which was administered, to the satisfaction of the other 
Indians. 

The trees marked in the course of the survey were mesquite and 
ebonies. Because of the thick brush and woods on the western 
boundary that line was not surveyed. The appraisers who had 
accompanied the surveying and inspecting parties found the land 
to be entirely unfit for farming, since in winter it was entirely 
sterile, and could not be irrigated, and by reason of this, and the 
further fact that the land was full of “impenetrable thorny thick- 
ets,” and was inhabited only by “Indian enemies,” they fixed its 


valuation at twelve reales ($1.50) per league, for land suitable for 


“large cattle,” and five reales (624 cents) per league, for land 


suitable for “small cattle.” 

In the summer of 1794 Vicente Hinojosa, a son of the original 
grantee of the Llano Grande, denounced thirty-five square leagues 
of land north of and adjoining the Llano Grande and La Feria 
grants, the land denounced being since known as “Las Mestefias 
y Petitas y La Abra”; and Juan José Balli denounced seventy-two 
leagues, adjoining and lying to the north and west of the lands 
denounced by Vicente Hinojosa, known as San Salvador del Tule. 
The two grants have separate titles and independent testimonios, 
but were inspected and surveyed at the same time. The total 
depth of the two grants from north to south is more than thirteen 
leagues; their total width on the south boundary line is seventeen 
and one-half leagues (eight leagues of this is an extension eight 
leagues long and one league wide from the main body of Las 
Mestefias grant eastward to the Arroyo Colorado), and at the north 
boundary line six and one-half leagues. The eastward extension 
of the Mestenas grant is called Ojo de Agua, from a large spring 
of fine water near the Arroyo Colorado. 

The lands denounced by Vicente Hinojosa were inspected on 
August 18, 1794.°' The inspecting party found near the north 


Probably Casas Chiquitas, and hence “Little Houses,” instead of “Little 
Faces.” The former were a well known tribe of Coahuiltecan Indians. 
See Handbook of American Indians, I, 315. 

“Testimonio proceedings in favor of Vicente Hinojosa. One of the trip- 
licate originals is to be found among the archives of the municipality of 
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boundary of these lands an old well which had become stopped up, 
which had formerly been used by a tribe of Indians known as “Como 
Se Llama,”®*? who, at the time of the inspection actually lived on 
this land; near its northeast corner was a salt lake known then 
(and now) as Sal Viejo; and in the center of this land the in- 
specting party “saw and examined many very dense thickets of 
brush and nopals . . . and tigers, lions, wolves, coyotes, and 
snakes, very long and very thick, javelines, deer, antelope, hares, 
and rabbits.” 

The surveyors were unable to complete the survey of the Ojo 
de Agua extension “because of the denseness of the thickets,” the 
survey ending in a dry lagoon “surrounded by hackberries, elms, 
ebonies, and many thick and tall mesquites.” The map which ac- 
companies the report of the survey shows a large and very dense 
wood at the southwestern corner of the grant, which is also the 
southeastern corner of the San Salvador del Tule grant, and near 
the center of Hidalgo county. 

The inspection of San Salvador del Tule was made on the 7th 
of August, 1794. The inspectors found on this land two old wells, 
stopped up, a lagoon with very little water in it, in limestone of 
poor quality; thickets of mesquite, some fit for short implements, 
and other unfit for use; many nopals, and not all of good fruit; 
some lagoons, salty and dry, and the Royal Salt Lake of Purifica- 
cion (commonly called La Sal del Rey). “On the southern part,” 
continues this report, “It is inhabited by many injurious animals, 
such as tigers, lions, and wolves, and snakes which are, to an ex- 
treme, long and thick, and deer, javelines, antelope, hares, rabbits 
and rats, and a nation of heathen Indians, who annually inhabit 
and people said lands, called the nation of the Cotonames.’’®? 


Reynosa. The copy which I have examined was carefully compared with 
the original preliminary to its use to prove this title in a lawsuit. 

@The Coahuiltecan tribe called “Como se llama” by the Spaniards was 
among the last of the tribes of this vicinity to lose its tribal identity. 
Remnants of it remained about the region of Lyford and Raymondville, in 
Cameron County, until a comparatively recent period, and their name is 
still applied to one of their former habitations, the “Como se llama” 
ranch, near Lyford. This name appears to be a Spanish corruption of 
that by which these Indians called themselves. Quite possibly they are 
identical with Cabeza de Vaca’s Comos and Coayos. 

“The Cotonames were a well known Coahuiltecan tribe. They were 
usually affiliated with the Carrizos (who called themselves Comecrudes) 
but spoke a different dialect. Gatschet found a few nembers of this 
tribe at La Noria ranch in Southern Hidalgo County, in 1886, and one 
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The survey makes it clear that the northwestern portion of this 
grant was in the prairie, as was the southwestern portion known 
as “Melado,” but the southern and eastern sections were wooded, 
the woods extending almost to the northeast corner. The surveyor 
remarks in this connection, “I do not place any more” [figures 
on the map accompanying the survey] “as it would be confusion, 
on account of the many thickets situated on this land.” 

The description of this region contained in these testimonios is 
accurate today, allowing for purely artificial changes made within 
the past ten years. Except that the woods have extended a few 
leagues north and west, the natural physical aspect of this region 
changed little between 1794 and 1916, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it changed more between 1535 and 1794. 

he Indians called by the inspectors of the Llano Grande 
Los Pauragues may well have been Cabeza de Vaca’s Avavares. 
The Indians of this region gradually became attached to the 
ranchos of the Spanish settlers and so lost their language and 
tribal identity. They cannot now be distinguished from the de- 
scendants of the servants brought to the Rio Grande by the Span- 
ish settlers. 


10. From the Land of the Avavares to the Mountains 
(a) Preliminary Statement 


The students who first traced Cabeza de Vaca and his com- 
panions from Mal-Hado to the Land of Tunas are of no further 
assistance for many stages of the journey. Without exception 
they follow the route along the coast as far as knowledge of its 
topography, or of the Oviedo narrative, will permit, and then, for 
the onward journey, draw an arbitrary line across Texas, wholly 
without regard to topography and the succession of facts stated 
in the narratives, to a point on the upper Rio Grande where Espejo 
intersected the route of Cabeza de Vaca, half a century later. 
The reason for this is not appareht, for both Cabeza de Vaca and 


man, at Las Prietas ranch, had some familiarity with the native dialect. 
Their name for “Indian” was Xaima, and they were the Xainame and 
Haname, of the Texan tribes further north. The Tonkawas said that the 
Cotonames wore sandals instead of moccasins. (Handbook of American 
Indians, I, 352.) 

“Cabeza de Vaca, p. 133. 
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Oviedo®® mention, within a few days’ journey after leaving the 
Avavares a landmark as distinctive and exclusive as the four 
rivers west of Mal-Hado—a chain of mountains very near the 
coast—the first mountains seen on the entire journey. Cabeza 
de Vaca says that from what the Indians told them, they be- 
believed that these mountains were within fifteen leagues of the 





ocean. 
As Judge Coopwood correctly says,°° 


It is a well known fact that the first mountain within such dis- 
tance of the coast, going from the mouth of the Mississippi towards 


Panuco is the Pamoranes, south of the Rio Grande. . . . This 
mountain has a stream flowing southward along its west side, and 
the length of the mountain is about fourteen leagues. . . . It 
extends back from the coast sligtly west of north. . . . There 


is no mountain within fifteen leagues of the gulf coast north of 
the Rio Grande, and Pamoranes is the first so close south of it. 
—_ Cabeza de Vaca’s turn to go inland was near a mountain 
fifteen leagues from the coast in a prickly pear region, and if there 
is no such place north of the Bravo, and the first one south of there 
is Pamoranes, then at least it may be said that he was south of 
that river when he made the turn to go inland.®* 


A few more hints from Judge Coopwood concerning the topog- 
raphy of northern Tamaulipas will be helpful: 


From the San Juan River over to the San Lorenzo, at the 
foot of the Pamoranes mountain is about five leagues. The San 
Juan River flows to the northeast towards the Rio Grande, and 
going across the Llano de Flores, it appears as if the stream on 
the west of the Pamoranes mountain also flows in that direction; 
but it flows southward and empties into the Rio Conchas, near 
the southern end of the mountain. This little river is called San 
Lorenzo.®* 


From Nogales, at the foot of the “Beginnings of the Sierra de 
San Carlos,” and south of Rio Conchas, continues Judge Coop- 
wooc 79 


can be seen [he is speaking figuratively] the southern end of the 
Sierra de Pamoranes, standing within fifteen leagues of the gulf 


*Oviedo, III, p. 605. 

“Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, IIT, 138. 
“Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, IIT, 113-140. 
*Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 138. 
*Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 139. 
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coast. On the further side of the point of the mountain one sees 
the San Lorenzo and the Conchas coming together and flowing 
easterly, on the south of the mountain, to’the Laguna Madre. 
; away across the plain, the San Juan River is seen where 
Bravo now stands. Between it and the river is the plain or Llano 
de Flores, extending south to the Conchas. 

Judge Coopwood might have added that the mountain which 
he calls Pamoranes is an outlying spur of the easternmost ridge 
of the Sierra Madres, the Cerralvo mountains, which extend ap- 
proximately north and south parallel with the general course 
of the Rio Grande. From the mouth of the San Juan River t» 
Laredo these mountains are plainly visible from the left or Texas 
bank of the Rio Grande. There is a wide gap between the south- 
‘ern end of the Cerralvo mountains proper and the northern end 
of the Pamoranes. This gap is Judge Coopwood’s “Llano de 
Flores,” at the northern edge of which the Rio Pesqueria, the 
northern branch of the San Juan, flows from Ramones on the 
west to Villa los Herreras on the east, “at the foot of the point” 
of the Cerralvo mountains, at a distance of forty or fifty miles 
from the Rio Grande at Penitas.?°° 

With the aid of this glimpse into the region into which Cabeza 
de Vaca and his companions must have gone, if they continued 
forward “toward Paénuco,” or in the direction in which they sup- 
posed Panuco to be, after leaving the Avavares, a minute and 
careful examination and comparison of the two narratives should 
indicate whether or not the forward journey was into the region 
in northern Tamaulipas, described above. Where comment seems 
unnecessary the two narratives are distinguished merely as 
“Oviedo,” and “Cabeza de Vaca.” 

(b) Beginning the Great Journey 

Ovrepo :1° The month of August arrived, and these three 
gentlemen had collected some deer hides, and were ready and 
when the time came, fled secretly and prudently from the Indians 
with whom they came to these parts. . . . This same day 
that they departed they walked seven leagues to meet with other 
Indians, who were friends of those they left behind, and there 
they received them well, and gave them of what they had. 


141] statements made in this paper with reference to the topography of 
northern Tamaulipas are verified from Carta General del Estado de 
Tamaulipas Levantada a iniciativa de su actual Governador Co. Pedro 
Arguelles por la Comisién Geografico-Exploradora, 1908. 


™Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
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CABEZA DE Vaca:'**? At the end of that time [eight months] 
the tunas began to ripen, and without their noticing it we left 
and went to other Indians further ahead, called Maliacones, at a 
distance of one day’s travel. Three days after I and the negro 
reached there, I sent him back to get Castillo and Dorantes. 


(c) The Rest Among the “Granillos” 


Oviepo:1°%° The next day they moved on, and so went for- 
ward to and were joined by other Indians, who took them with 
them, and they went to eat two varieties of small fruits (Los 
unos y los otros unos granillos) that ripen at that time. There 
are through there great woods of small trees that bear this fruit. 
There they joined with others, and the Christians passed to them 
because this was a people from further onward, and more to the 
purpose of their road and intention. They remained through 
there eight days with them, that they ate nothing but some leaves 
of tunas because they were waiting for these granillos, which 
were not ripe. There these Christians gave a part of the deer 
hides which they carried in exchange for two dogs to eat, be- 
cause they were so weak they dared not walk a league. They ate 
the dogs, and parted from the Indians and went on. 

CaBezA DE Vaca: After they [Castillo and Dorantes] re- 
joined me, we all departed in company of the Indians who went 
to eat a small fruit of some trees. On this fruit they subsist 
for ten or twelve days until the tunas are fully ripe. There they 
joined other Indians called Arbadaos. . . . The Indians with 
whom we had come went back on the trail. . . . While with 
these we suffered more hunger than with any of the others. In 
the course of a whole day we did not eat more than two hands 
full of fruit, which was green, and contained so much milky 
juice that our mouths were burnt by it. As water was very scarce, 
whoever ate of them became very thirsty. And we finally grew 
so hungry that we purchased two dogs in exchange for two nets 
and other things, and a hide with which I used to cover myself 
. . . After we had eaten the dogs it seemed to us that we had 
enough strength to go further on, so we . . . took leave of 
these Indians and they put us on the track of others of their 
language who were nearby. 


It will be noted from both narratives here that the “further on” 
idea continued in the minds of the Spaniards. The implication 
is that they continued in the direction in which they suppose 
Panuco to be. They did not know of the eastward trend of the 

Cabeza de Vaca, p. 111. 


Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
**Cabeza de Vaca, p. 112. 
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Gulf coast opposite where they now were, of course, and their 
route, therefore, probably diverged somewhat from the true direc- 
tion of Panuco, but Panuco was still their destination. 

The facts stated suggest that the true date of their departure 
from the Avavares was nearer May 15th as implied by Cabeza de 
Vaca,’*® than August Ist, as stated by Oviedo.1°° The tunas, as 
well as the mesquite and ebony beans—which were probably the 
“milky juiced small fruit” and “granillos’”!°? of the narratives— 
should have been fully ripe by the latter date, or even by July 
1st, the date suggested by Mr. Baskett. This also confirms the 
view that they spent the preceding winter within a few leagues 
of the Rio Grande. Mesquite and ebony beans could net have 
been found together elsewhere. 


(d) They Become Healers 

OviEpo :*°° These last Indians were very sorrowful because they 
had gone, but did not hinder them. This day they went forward 
five or six leagues, met no Indians to put them on their road, 
and stayed that night in the woods, where they slept, burying 
many leaves of the tunas which they ate through the morning of 
the next day. (Because when buried from one day to another 
they are less rough and acrid to the taste, and are more fit and 


Baskett, THE QUARTERLY, X, 335, et seq. 

Oviedo, III, p. 603. 

*™Mr. B. Calero, who has assisted materially in preparing the transla- 
tions from Oviedo presented in the text, thinks that “granillos” here 
should be rendered “seeds.” The lower class Mexican of the lower Rio 
Gande Valley esteems the tuna and the mesquite bean quite as much as did 
his Coahuiltecan ancestors. The mesquite bean, when green, is quite as 
bitter and unpleasant to the taste as Cabeza de Vaca indicates, but when 
fully ripe is sweet and palatable, the juice tasting rather like the juice 
of sorghum, though more delicately flavored. The seed of the ebony is 
larger and less unpleasant to the taste in its green state, but much less 
palatable than the mesquite bean when both are fully ripe. It is used by 
the modern rancheros, principally as a substitute for coffee, when they are 
“living out of a spoon,” that is, when they are in an extremely destitute 
condition. When the mesquite beans are ripe, all the women and children 
of the ranchos may be seen in the woods gathering these beans, and they 
are esteemed by them as a great delicacy. Europeans, however, never 
kindly regard either tunas, maguacatas, or mesquite beans as a regular 
article of diet for themselves. Witness Father Parisot’s comment, on the 
privations of a fellow priest, lost in the woods of the lower Rio Grande: 
“He lost his way and had nothing to eat for three days except mesquite 
beans and the pears of the cactus plant, both growing so profusely in 
Southwest Texas. The former is food for cattle and horses, and the latter 
for cattle when there is no grass nor anything else for them to eat. 
Reminiscences of a Texas Missionary, 29. 

Oviedo, III, p. 603. 
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better for baking, and better for digestion.) Following their 
road until midday they arrived at two or three ranchos, where 
were some Indians who said they had nothing to eat, but that 
going forward they believed that by night they would arrive at 
some houses where they would give them food. They 

arrived there and found forty or fifty ranchos. There is where 
they first began to esteem and reverence these few Christians. 
The Indians gave them of what they had to eat, which was noth- 
ing more than leaves of tunas, buried, and some twnas in the 
same way, although they were green. They remained there with 
those Indians fifteen days, to rest somewhat, because they were 
weak and unable to travel. They ate of those leaves of tunas 
until they began to ripen, and they were rested and recovered 


and gathered more strength. The Indians . . . gave them 
all they had with very good will, which they never had found 
until that time among . . . all they had seen and treated 
with. 


CaBeza DE VaAca:'® While on our way it began to rain, and 
rained the whole day. We lest the trail and found ourselves in 
a big forest, where we gathered plenty of leaves of tunas, which 
we roasted that same night in an oven made by ourselves, and 
so much heat did we give them that in the morning they were 


fit to be eaten. . . . Issuing from the timber we met other 
Indian dwellings, where we saw two Indian women who .. . 
were frightened at the sight of us. . . . They told us they 


‘vere very hungry, and that near by were many of their own 
lodges, and they would take us to them. So that night we reached 
a site where there were fifty dwellings . . . and they gave us 
of what they had to eat, which were ieaves of twnas and green 
tunas baked. For the sake of this good treatment, giving us all 
they had . . . we remained with them several days, and 
during that time others came from further on. When those were 
about to leave we told the first ones that we intended to accom- 
puny them. ‘This made them very sad . . . but we went 
and left them in tears at our departure. 


After the meeting with these Indians, whom Cabeza de Vaca 
calls Cuchendados,’’® there is a distinct change in the tone of 
both narratives. Before meeting them the Spaniards, when not 
actually enslaved, were at best merely mendicants, begging their 
way from tribe to tribe. They had been treated well or ill by 
their Indians, according to the disposition of the people with 
whom they chanced to be, but the difference was that between 


Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 115-116, 
"Cabeza de Vaca, p. 123. 
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the treatment accorded a beggar and a slave. Before the Span- 
iards were lost in the woods, the burden of both narratives was 
the tale of hardships endured and indignities suffered. They 
emerged from the forest in which they were lost, holy men, ines- 
sengers from heaven, marching forward triumphantly from tribe 
to tribe, taking what they would for themselves and their retinue, 
not as a favor, but imperiously, as of divine right. Henceforth, 
the burden of both narratives is the tale of blessings conferred 
and miracles performed. The cupidity and the superstitions of 
the Indians now combined to aid them; the sign of the cross 
opened the way before them, so that they completed in ten months 
a journey which was actually ten times longer than the one which 
they had thought to complete in the tuna seasons of eight years.’™ 

This change in their attitude toward the Indians explains why, 
a few journeys forward, their route is no longer “toward Panuco,” 
and why, rather than risk a return to their former state, by going 
again toward the coast, where the Indians had treated them badly, 
they turned north with the skirts of the mountains and journeyed 
hundreds of leagues inland, and so became the first Europeans to 


eross the North American continent.” 


™Oviedo, III, p. 604 

™That there was no exaggeration in the report of the faith cures which 
raised the Spaniards from the position of beggars to that of saints is well 
illustrated by an account of a similar occurrence amongst the descendants 
of these Coahuiltecan Indians, reported by Father Parisot (Reminiscences 
of a Texas Missionary, 43, et seq.) : 

“It occurred in 1860. The rumor had _ been current for some time 
that a Saint had appeared in the mountains of Nvevo Leon, Mexico, and 
that he was working astounding miracles, healing all kinds of diseases 
which man is heir to, and foretelling future events. Men, women and chil- 
dren were seen on the roads leaving their homes and their occupations 
in order to pay their respects to the Saint, or to be cured of some dis- 
ease. Many came to consult me before undertaking the journey 
when I arrived [at Reynosa] the Mayor of the city came to see me, say- 


ing that . . . he and the aldermen were just going to see the 
Saint . . . the Saint had just reached a place called Mier about 
sixty miles from Reynosa. . . . The following day was Sunday and 


I said mass, but the church was not well filled, for many of the parishoners 
had already gone to see the Saint. After mass I also set out to see him, 
with the sole intention of investigating his claims and pretensions. aks 
On arriving at Camargo, which is about half way between Reynosa 
and Mier, I spent the night in the Priest’s house, where I heard of sev- 
eral acts and circumstances concerning the man, which if true, would 
clearly prove he was simply a hypocrite and impostor. As I continued 
my journey I saw crowds of pilgrims on their way to visit ‘Tatita.’ I 
also saw invalids carried to him in vehicles of every description. I reached 
Mier at 8 p. m. The streets were crowded with strangers and the prin- 
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(e) Cabeza de Vaca’s List of Tribes 

At this point in his record of the journey Cabeza de Vaca in- 
serts a description of the habits and customs of the Indian tribes 
met with by the Spaniards up to that time, in the course of which 
he says :17% 

I also do wish to tell of the nations and languages met with 
from the island of Mal-Hado to the last ones, the Cuchendados. 
On the island of Mal-Hado two languages are spoken, the one 
they call Capoques, the other Han. On the mainland facing the 
island are others called of (de) Charruco, who take their name from 


cipal plaza of the city was packed with human beings, all on their knees, 
reciting the Rosary, with this singular personage who was looked upon as 
a Saint. With great difficulty I approached . . . until I came in 
full view of the man. He appeared to be about sixty years old with stolid 
features. His hair and beard seemed unacquainted with comb and brush. 
He wore a kind of Franciscan garment reaching to a little below his 
knees, and a long cord, knotted at the end, hung down by his side as far 
as his feet. A Resary with large beads hung from his neck, and he 
wore sandals on his feet. . . . He was kneeling before 100 lighted 
candles, which were stuck in the ground in the form of a cross. These 
candles he extinguished himself, and gave as a reason for so doing that 
any one else attempting to extinguish them would drop dead on the spot. 
Close by was a coarse wooden cross, about five feet long, which he used 
to carry on his shoulders during his wanderings, which were constantly 
performed on foot. . . . He stood up and began to preach, and this 
was a compendium of his doctrine ee: 

“ “My Brethren! The new religion, which I am sent to deliver to you, 
was revealed to me by almighty God Himseif, for the Mexican Nation. It 
consists exclusively in three things; to adore the Eternal Father and the 
Holy Cross, and to say the Rosary. Confession, mass and all other re- 
ligious practices are abolished. Follow me, adore the cross, and you shall 
be saved? . . . I said to myself, ‘For the honor of religion, this man’s 
scheme must be frustrated.’ I immediately directed my steps to the pas- 
tor of the place. ‘My whole parish,’ he said, ‘has abandoned me to follow 
this Charlatan, this diabolical hypocrite. Last Sunday I had only SIX 


women at mass . . . The impostor has three hundred Hermanos 
(Brothers) armed to the teeth, who draw their share of the profits. An 
American is the manager of the whole affair. . . . They are the dregs 


of society, who have found an easy way of living comfortably and pleas- 
antly without much labor. This man, it is true, has performed some won- 
derful cures, but all within the province of nature. His medicines are 
pure water, mescal, herbs and roots. He is quite successful in treating 
ordinary diseases, and he makes the people believe that all his cures are 
performed through supernatural agencies.’ ” 

The visiting priest courageously confronted the impostor, publicly de- 
nounced him, and blew out his candles. This nearly cost him his life at 
the hands of the enraged Hermanos, and did start a riot, which the Mayor 
of Mier was at some trouble to suppress. But this broke “Tatita’s” ‘hold 
upon the multitude. Three thousand of his admirers left Mier the next 
day and “Tatita” himself was attacked and killed by a party of young 
men from a neighboring village. 

™8Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 123-124, 
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the woods in which they live. Further on, along the seashore, are 
others, who call themselves Deguenes, and in front of them others 
named those of Mendica. Further on, on the coast, are the 
Quevenes, in front further inland the Mariames, and following the 
coast we came to the Guaycones, and in front of them, inland the 
Yequaces. After those come the Atayos, and behind them others 
called Decubadaosm, of whom there are a great many further on 
in this direction. On the coast live the Quitoles, and in front of 
them, inland, the Chauauares. These are joined by the Maliacones 
and Cultalchulches and others called Susolas and Comos, ahead 
on the coast are Camolas, and further on those whom we call the 
people of the figs (de los Higos). 

All these people have homes and villages and speak different 
languages. Ameng them is a Janguage wherein they call MEN 
Miraaca, arraca, and dogs Xo. 


The tribes at Mal-Hado and their woodland neighbors, and the 
Deguenes, Guevenes, Guaycones, Mendicas, Mariames and Yeguaces 
(Iguaces). have been discussed. The Anagados, Camones, Ava- 
vares and Arbadaos are not included under those names in this 
list. Three of these tribes played such an important part in the 
adventures of the Spaniards that they would hardly have been 
omitted from such a summary; therefore, by reason of similarity 
of names and tribal relations, we at once conclude that Chaua- 
uares is a variation of Avavares, Decubadaos of Arbadaos, and 
Camolas of Camones. Anagados may likewise be another name 
for the Atayos, but the evidence is less conclusive. The Anagados 
were seen only in the tuna region; they were at war with the 
Mariames; received the Spaniards kindly when they escaped to 
them; and told them of the murder of the people of the barge 
of Tellez and Pefialosa by the Camones, who lived “nearer the 
coast” than the Anagados. ‘They made peace with the Mariames 
and the Spaniards left them the next day. They are not men- 
tioned again, nor further identified. 

After the ten days of journeying with the Avavares the Span- 
iards met the Cultalchulches, Malicones, Coayos and Susolas feed- 
ing on tunas, and on another side were the Atayos, at war with the 
Susolas.".* The Atayos are not mentioned elsewhere, except in 
the list of tribes. 

The other tribes mentioned were, like the Avavares, of much 
more gentle disposition than the tribes with whom the Spaniards 
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previously had been. Some Susolas had befriended Cabeza de 
Vaca, and had been befriended by him at the time when he escaped 
from the Quevenes to the Mariames at the River of Nuts.1*> The 
Cultalchulehes and Malicones also befriended the Spaniards and 
were befriended by them while the latter were with the Avavares. 
The Coayos are mentioned only as one of the tribes eating tunas 
late in the season; the Comos only in the list of tribes. Probably 
they were the same people, and identical with the Como Se Llamas, 
or Comecrudos, of later times. 

The Quitoles are not mentioned, except in this list. The “peo- 
ple of the figs” are not mentioned elsewhere, but the Spaniards 
were told by the Avavares that “They had seen Figueroa and the 
Asturian, with other Indians, further along on the coast which we 
had named of the figs.” No explanation is made as to why either 
the coast or the Indians were so named.**® The Cuchendados were 
evidently the people “who first began to reverence the Christians.” 

The implication from both narratives is that all the tribes en- 
countered after leaving the Anagados spoke dialects of the same 
language, and no complete change of language is indicated until 
they encountered a people “from afar” a hundred leagues or more 
further on their journey. 

This retrospective discussion is inserted here for the purpose of 
showing that the Avavares and their neighbors were of Coahuil- 
tecan linguistic stock. The Indians that are collectively called 
Coahuiltecan by modern commentators were a numerous group of 
very small tribes, which dwelt on both sides of the lower Rio Grande. 
Bolton’? has identified more than seventy tribes and sub-tribes of 
this group that dwelt between the coast and the Camino Real lead- 
ing from San Antonio to Mission San Juan Bautista in Coahuila, 
below the modern Eagle Pass. The neophytes at both these mis- 
sions were largely from this group of tribes. Pimentel says their 
language was the one most in use between Candela and the San 
Antonio River.11% Representative tribes of this group who dwelt 
near the lower Rio Grande were the Cotonames,"® survivors of 
whom were found by Gatschet in Southern Hidalgo County in 


usTbid., 79-106. 

6Tbid., 110. 

“Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres, I, 27. 
“8Handbook of American Indians, I, p. 314. 
“I bid., I, 352. 
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1886; the Carrizos, who called themselves Comecrudos; the Casas 
Chiquitas'*® and the Borralos,’*t whose territory in later times 
joined that of the Karankawas and lower Lipans, and who were 
found in Texas, Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, and Coahuila. 


(f) The River Like the Guadalquivir 


Oviepo :1*? From there they went to other Indians two leagues 
forward, and they gave them many things because of the cures 
: made many feasts, and gave them very good food of tunas 
and meat, and went to hunt solely for the Christians. There they 
became somewhat stronger. . . . While they were there some 
women come who were from further on, to carry for them. These 
Christians at once departed from there, regretted much by those 
Indians, who followed them, requesting that they come back, so 
that next day they could go with those women. When they would 
not do so, the women followed behind the Christians (in order 
that they not be lost). They [the Christians] went by the road 


they told them about, and became lost. . . . At the end of 
two or three leagues they came together by the water of a small 
river, and the women were exhausted, . . . though they were 


in the prime of life. From there they went with them, and they 
marched that day eight or nine long leagues, without leaving the 
road all day when they could travel, and before the sun was set 
they arrived at a river, which appeared to them to be wider than 
the Guadalquivir in Sevilla, and they crossed it. The water 
came first to the knee, then to the thigh, and for the length of 
two lances to the breast, but without danger. They proceeded on 
their way, and arrived at nightfall at a town of nearly a hundred 
ranchos, and very many people, where they came out to meet 
them with much shouting and screaming and with some gourds 
full of small stones, with which they made their rejoicings and 
music. 

CaBEzA DE VAcA:?8 After parting from those we had left in 
tears, we went with others to their homes and were well received. 
They brought us their children to touch, and gave us much mes- 
quite meal. This Mezquiquez is a fruit, which, while on the tree, 
is very bitter, and like the caroa bean. It is eaten with earth, 


and then becomes sweet and very palatable . . . of this the 
Indians made a great feast in our behalf, and danced and cele- 
brated all the time we were with them. . . . When we were 


about to leave some women happened to come, that belonged to 
Indians living further on, and informing ourselves where their 


221 bid., I, 314, 

™7bid., I, 161, citing Bartholomé Garefa. 
12QOviedo, III, p. 604. 
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abodes were, we left, although the Indians entreated us to remain 
a day longer, since the place we wanted to go was very far away, 
and there was no trail to it. They showed us how the women 
who had just arrived were tired, but if we would let them rest 
until the next day, they then would accompany us and guide us. 
We left, nevertheless, and soon the women followed with others 
of the village. There being no trails in that country we soon 
lost our way. At the end of four leagues we reached a spring, 
and there met the women who had followed us, and who told us 
all they had gone through until they fell in with us again. We 
went on taking them as guides. In the afternoon we crossed a 
big river, the water being more than waist deep. It may have 
been as wide as the one at Sevilla, and had a swift current. At 
sunset we reached a hundred Indian huts and, as we approached, 
the people came out to receive us, shouting frightfully and slap- 
ping their thighs. They carried perforated gourds filled with 
pebbles, which are ceremonial objects of great importance. ; 

They claim that those gourds have healing virtues and that they 
come from Heaven, not being found in that country; nor do we 
know where they come from, except that the rivers carry them 
down when they rise and overflow the land. 

The Oviedo narrative accounts for twenty-four leagues of travel, 
besides another day’s journey of indefinite length, between the 
Avavares and the big village beyond the “river like Guadalquivir.” 
There was also some wandering among the granillos. This was a 
progress from village to village, and not a line of march, and they 
were twice lost on the way. Hence the distance actually traversed 
may have been as few as forty or as many as seventy miles. 

Judge Coopwood?* alone has identified this “River like Guad- 
alquivir” with the Rio Grande, yet the evidence that it is so is 
overwhelming. The progress recorded by both narratives forward 
from the River of Nuts, positively identified as the Guadalupe, 
“toward Panuco,” would inevitably take the Spaniards across the 
Rio Grande long before they reached the iniand turn which be- 
gins the next stage of the journey. No other river mentioned in 
the narratives could possibly be the Rio Grande. On the other 
hand, the northern edge of the abundant tuna region on the Texas 
Coast could not have been north of Mission River. The Span- 
iards traveled from this tuna region, in the direction of Mexico, 
and the Rio Grande is the first river to be crossed, in traveling 
northwest, west, southwest. or south from this coastal tuna region, 
which conceivably could be compared to the Guadalquivir at Se- 
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villa. Topographical and natural history evidence from refer- 
ences made in the narratives before recording the crossing of this 
stream has already been presented. The evidence from references 
in the narratives made after the record of the crossing is equally 
convincing. Mountains are noted in both accounts as being first 
seen within a few days march beyond this river. The Indians 
told them that these mountains extended to within fifteen leagues 
of the ocean. Such mountains are first seen between Florida and 
Panuco, so near the Gulf, a few days march south of the Rio 
Grande. The San Juan River is at the correct distance beyond 
the Rio Grande for the next river referred to in the narrative, 
and one of its main branches flows, as the narrative requires, “at 
the foot of the point” of the moutain. 

The gourds noted by Cabeza de Vaca as having been brought 
down by the floods in these rivers were found at no place in Texas, 
but grew on the tributaries of the Rio Grande in Nuevo Leén, 
Tamaulipas, and Coahuila. Indian corn or maize, is mentioned as 
having been found within a few days journey after this crossing. 
and up the next river. Maize was not grown by any Indians 
living west of the Trinity in Texas. It was grown by tribes in 
Northern Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leén. These facts are all sug- 
gested by Mr. Baskett?** and Judge O. W. Williams,'*® who are 
most resolute in rejecting the Rio Grande in this connection, be- 
cause Judge Williams assumes that the lower Rio Grande has 
toc much volume to be easily forded. He is partially in error. 
There are long periods in each year when crossing this river in 
its lower course would be a serious problem even for a practiced 
swimmer like Cabeza de Vaca. More often, however, the Rio 
Grande is fordable in a hundred places below the mouth of the 
San Juan, its last large tributary. It was formerly navigated 
from Roma to the Gulf by stern wheel steamers which drew on'y 
two or three feet of water. These, in ordinary stages of the 
river, could cross the numerous bars only by taking them crab 
fashion and cutting out a channel with the propeller wheels.!?7 
Near Laredo there was a ford where sheep and goats crossed.1*° 

125Baskett, THE QUARTERLY, X, 272-273. 

6Williams, THE QUARTERLY, III, 60. 

"This statement is made on the authority of Captain Wm. Kelly, of 
Brownsville, who operated a line of steamers on the Rio Grande from the 


close of the Civil War until navigation of this river was finally abandoned. 
“8Bolton, “Tienda de Cuervo’s Ynspeecion of Laredo,” THE QUARTERLY, 
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Cabeza de Vaca and his party crossed in midsummer, when the 
stream is usually low, and they were guided by Indians who 
lived on its banks and knew the fords. Several months later, 
on the upper waters of this river, other Indians told them there 
had been a two years’ drouth and begged them to tell the skies 
to rain, so the lower Rio Grande was probably very low when 
trey crossed it. . 

The Frio, suggested by Mr. Baskett as the river referred to 
here, is not, in any portion of its course, even one-tenth as wide 
as the Guadalquivir at Sevilla, or as the Rio Grande below the 
mouth of the San Juan. Though a fine mountain stream, the 
Frio is a very small river, and in no respect to be compared to 
the second river of Spain. 

Mr. Baskett goes to unnecessary trouble to prove that the 
“River like Guadalquivir” is not the Rio Grande, because he seems 
to think that this would be inconsistent with the known and 
accepted fact that the Cabeza de Vaca party, later in their jour- 
ney, traveled up the left bank of the Rio Grande from the vicinity 
of Presidio, Texas, to the neighborhood of El Paso, Texas, or 
Rincén, New Mexico. This proves only that if the Cabeza de 
Vaca party crossed the lower Rio Grande they subsequently re- 
crossed into Texas. 

The locality of the first crossing can be approximated from the 
narratives. Eight or ten leagues beyond this river the Spaniards 
first saw mountains, and as will appear later, from a point where 
mountains could be seen both to the right, inland, and to the left, 
toward the sea. From this point the Spaniards went five leagues 
forward to a river, which was “at the foot of the point” of the 
mountains inland, that is, to the right. Both the Avavares and 
the white Indians, among whom they were when they first saw 
mountains, told the Spaniards of the sea, and the mountains seen 
toward the sea were within fifteen leagues of the coast. At any 
point above the mouth of the San Juan River the mountains 
could have been seen from the left bank of the Rio Grande. 
Below the village of Penitas, opposite the original site of Reynosa, 
the Rio Grande is paralleled by a series of resacas, and since the 
narratives, though very detailed just here, do not mention cross- 
VI, 196. The De Leén expedition of 1689, forded this river, in the vicinity 


of Laredo, ‘and found it easy to cross.” See Miss West’s translation of 
De Le6én’s diary, THE QUARTERLY, VIII, 205. 
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ing streams of that character, it is a reasonable inference that 
the Rio Grande was crossed above the head of these resacas. The 
crossing, therefore, was most probably between the mouth of the 
San Juan and the head of these resacas; and the implied distance 
from the coast, the distance from the large river to the river “at 
the foot of the point” of the mountains, and the probable loca- 
tion of the village where the mountains were first seen, all favor 
the idea that the crossing was in the vicinity of Penitas, and 
that the large village beyond the big river was near Reynosa Viejo. 


(g) From the Big River to the Foot of the Mountains 


CABEZA DE Vaca: The next day we went on, and all the 
people of that village with us, and when we came to other In- 
dians were as well received as anywhere in the past; they also 
gave us of the deer they had killed during the day. . So 
we left there also, going to others by whom we were also very 
well received. . After we left those we went to many 
other lodges. . . On the following day they brought us all 
the people of the village; most of them had one eye clouded, while 
others were totally blind from the same cause. . . . They are 
well built, of good physique, and whiter than any we had met 
until then. There we began to see mountains, and it seemed as 
if they swept down from the direction of the North Sea, and so, 
from what the Indians told us, we believe they are fifteen leagues 
from the ocean. From there we went with the Indians towards 
the mountains aforesaid, and they took us to some of their rela- 
tives. They did not want to lead us anywhere but to their own 
people. . . After receiving us with much rejoicing. [these | 
sent for others from another village nearby to come and look at 
us. In the afternoon they all came. . . . The next day, as 
we were going to leave, they all wanted to take us to others of 
their friends. who dwelt on a spur of the mountains. They said 
there were a great many lodges, and people who would give us 
much, but, as it was out of our way, we did not want to go there, 
and continued on the plain, though near the mountains, thinking 
them to be not far from the coast. All the people there were 
very bad, and we preferred to cross the country, as further inland 
they were better inclined, and treated us better. We also felt 
sure to find the country more thickly settled, and with more re- 
sources. Finally we did it because in crossing the country we 
would see much more of its particulars. 

Ovrepo :**° The day following they took them a league and a 
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half from there to another village of seventy or eighty ranchos, at 
which they ate twnas in much abundance and there they received 
them as in the first village, and they were given twenty-eight 
loaves of meal, which is one thing these people there eat, called 
mesquite. . . . There they rested that day and the day fol- 
lowing, and from there they took them another six leagues for- 
ward in this manner to other ranchos,.. . . and there went 
with them many men and women. . . . They arrived at a 
village where the Christians were received as well as in the places 
they had passed and even better. . Many of these In- 
dians were blind, and great numbers were one-eyed from clouds 
[cataracts]. They were a people of very good disposition, and 
the men and women were of good activity. . . . Near there 
were the mountains, and there was one Cordillera of them which 
appeared to cross the land straight to the north. 

From there they took these Christians forward to a river which 
was at the foot of the point of where commenced the said moun- 
tain. There they had forty or fifty ranchos. . . . All that 
night was spent in great games and feasts. . . . That night 
they sent to call people down toward the sea, and the following 
day many men and women came to see these Christians and their 
miracles. . . . These labored much to take them toward the 
sea, because there they thought to retrieve their losses. . 
They said they had many people who would give the Christians 
many things. But they would not go [toward the sea], but 
higher into the interior, because [experience] warned them against 
the people of the coast, and also because they had always teld 
them that they could not escape to the sea or to the sunset; and 
they feared to give in and go there when they thought so little 
of the idea. For these reasons they wanted to go higher. The 
Indians did not hinder them much. They said that there were 
no people nor food but very far from there. . . . As they 

would not change their proposition . . . the Indians 
sent to find people. 


A comparison of the two narratives shows that while the main 
facts stated are identical, the two accounts give different details. 
Thus, while Cabeza de Vaca states that it was from the village 
of the blind Indians that they first saw mountains, and Oviedo 
first mentions mountains as being near the same place, Cabeza 
de Vaca says that these mountains “swept down from the direc- 
tion of the North Sea,” and that from what the Indians told 
them they believed these were fifteen leagues from the ocean, 
while Oviedo says that one cordillera appeared to cross the land 
“straight to the north.” Cabeza de Vaca says that they went 
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from this village, “toward the mountains aforesaid”; Oviedo’s ac- 
count of the same journey is that it was six leagues forward, to a 
village on a river, which was “at the foot of the point where 
commenced the said mountain.” This was a village of forty or 
fifty ranchos, whose people were relatives of the blind Indians. 
Cabeza de Vaca says that these Indians “sent to a village nearby,” 
for other people. Oviedo says that they “sent to call others dowr 
toward the sea.” 

The two accounts agree that these Indians wanted to take them 
to certain of their kindred, but Cabeza de Vaca states that these 
kindred dwelt on a spur of the mountains, while Oviedo says that 
they dwelt toward the sea. The narratives agree that their reason 
for refusing to go to these people, or in their direction, was 
because of their bitter experience with the coast Indians. Hence 
they preferred going “higher into the interior,” rather than going 
tuward the coast or toward sunset. 

According to Oviedo the village of the blind Indians was about 
ten leagues forward from the river, which was as wide as the 
Guadalquivir at Sevilla. At such a distance southwest of the 
crossing of the Rio Grande near Penitas the travelers would have 
seen on their left the Sierra Pamoranes with the high peaks of 
the Sierra San Carlos beyond “sweeping down from the direction 
of the North Sea” while on to their right they would have seen 
the mountains of Cerralvo crossing the country, “straight to the 
north,” with the Rio Pesqueria, the northern branch of the San 
Juan, “at the foot of the point where begins the said mountain.” 
Since these are the first mountains to be seen near the Gulf coast, 
west and south from Florida, and since the Sierra Pamoranes are 
“a spur of the mountains,” within the required leagues of the 
coast, and all the minor topographical details mentioned in the 
narratives are here to be found on the ground, this village from 
which the Spaniards ceased to go forward, “toward Paénuco,” anc 
went, instead, “up that river,” and, after three or four days’ 
jeurney for many leagues inland, “straight to the north,” may 
be definitely located on the Rio Pesqueria, near the San Juan 
confuence. On this river they found the first maize which they 
saw after leaving Florida. 
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(h) The Indian Tribes Near the First Mountains 


Judge Coopwood has collated much valuable information con- 
cerning the Indian tribes of northern Tamaulipas and Nuevo Ledén, 
principally from Prieto’s Historia Geograficu y Estadistica del 
Estado de Tamaulipas.*™ 

Prieto says that Indians of a tribe called Malaguecos were 
located at the present site of Mier when that town was founded 
by Escandén in 1753. These Indians were of a most docile and 
timid character. They made no objection to the founding of the 
Spanish town on the site of their village, congregated with the 
white settlers of their own volition, became mixed with the Span- 
ish settlers, and soon lost their language and tribal identity. 
Judge Coopwood suggests, with reason, that these Indians may 
well have been identical with Cabeza de Vaca’s Maliacones. 

Cabeza de Vaca’s white Indians, among whom the Spaniards 
were when they saw the first mountains, Judge Coopwood iden- 
tifies with a well known tribe of Indians found in this region, 
whom the Spaniards, from the earliest times distinguished as 
Blancos, Borrados, Pintos, and Rayones. These Indians are sup- 
posed to have been of Nahoan stock, and were widely distributed 
in Nuevo Leén and northern Tamaulipas. Prieto says that in 
1750 they were known under the name of Borrados, on the left 
margin of the Rio Grande, above the site of the present town 
of Zapata, and that when Escandoén explored the country from 
the south end of the Sierra Pamoranes to the coast—a moderate 
day’s ride—he found there a congregation of these Indians under 
the name of Pintos. These may well have been the Indians to 
whom the visitors from “down toward the sea,” wished to take 
the Spaniards from the village on the river “at the foot of the 
point” of the mountain. Prieto says, also, that Escandén’s expe- 
dition in 1749 found fields of maize and beans between the Rio 
Conchas and the Rio Santander (Soto La Marina). This expe- 
dition noted the Sierra Pamoranes, north of the Sierra San Carlos, 
with the open plain between, through which flows the Rio 
Conchas.1*? 

**Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 136; Prieto, pp. 186-187. 


*Coopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 136-137; Velasco, Geografia Estadis- 
tica de Nuevo Leén, p. 8; Prieto, p. 175-152. 
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Prieto notes also,‘** that under the names of guages, a species 
of gourd or calabash has always been known in Tamaulipas. When 
these are dried by the heat of fires, and the seeds and filaments 
removed, the shell remains like wood, ready to receive in its 
hollow all kinds of liquor. 

Velasco,'** in his Geografia y Estadistica de Nuevo Leén, says 
that when the Spaniards settled Nuevo Leén, families of these 
white Indians (Borrados) were found where Monterey now stands 
and in the surrounding country, and others (Blancos) at Monte 
Morelos and Teran. 

The lower order of Mexicans, in communities such as Mier, 
Roma, Camargo and Rio Grande City, which absorbed tribes of 
these “Indios Blancos” are noticeably lighter colored and more 
intelligent than the corresponding class of Mexicans elsewhere on 
the lower Rio Grande. 


11. From the River of Maize to The Beautiful River 
(a) Up the River of Maize 


CABEZA DE VAcA:** The next day we departed, taking many 
of them along, the women carrying the water. . . . After 
going two leagues we met the men sent out in search of people, 
but who had not found any. . . . The Indians took mourn- 
ful leave of us and turned back down the river to their homes, 
while we proceeded along the stream upwards. Soon we met two 
women carrying loads . . . they brought us of what these 
contained, which was corn meal, and told us that higher up on 
the river we would meet with dwellings, plenty of tunas, and of 
that same meal. We . . . walked on until at sunset we 
reached a village of about twenty lodges. . . . We traveled 
in . . . company [of these last Indians] for three days. They 
took us to where there were many Indians [whose] medicine men 
gave us two gourds. 

OviEpo :#*° ~The second day following the Christians departed, 
and many people went with them. They had many women, who 
carried water for the road. This was scarce among them, and the 
weather was very warm. They also carried food . . . after 
travelling two leagues, they met the Indians who had gone to 
find people. They said they had found none, except very far 
from there. The Indians . . . returned . . . weeping, 


8 oopwood, THE QUARTERLY, III, 179; Prieto, p. 121, Note. 
13%See note 132. 

15Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 136-138. 

Oviedo, III, pp. 605-606. 
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leaving their loads. These the Christians carried on their backs, 
and went, by that river upward, all the rest of the day. At night 
they met some Indians who took them to eight or nine ranchos, 
which were placed in a craggy spot among thorns. . . . The 
next day they departed from there and spent that night on the 
road, and the day following they went to many ranchos. 


A slight discrepancy in the narratives is noticeable here. Oviedo 
accounts for one more day at the village near the foot of the 
point of the mountain than does Cabeza de Vaca; while Cabeza de 
Vaca accounts for one more day in the journey up the river. Both 
narratives distinctly state that the first day’s journey after leav- 
ing the white Indians was up that river. The river is not men- 
tioned again, but since the women they met the first day told 
them that they would find maize, tunas and people “up that 
river,” and no mention is made of any alternative route, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that they continued in the same direction until 
they turned inland as noted in the next stage of the narratives. 
Cabeza de Vaca accounts for four days journey after leaving the 
white Indians before turning inland. Oviedo accounts for one 
less day, but implies that the distance traveled was thirty leagues, 
which is equivalent to four days journey.” 

(b) From the Inland Turn to The Beautiful River 


CABEZA DE VAcA:'** Thence we turned inland for more than 
fifty leagues, following the slopes of the mountains, and at the 
end of them met forty dwellings. There among other things 
which they gave us, Andres Dorantes got a big rattle of copper, 
large, on which was represented a face. They claimed to have 
brought it from the north. . . . Leaving on the next day we 
crossed a mountain seven leagues long, the stones of which were 
iron slags [Scoriae].1°° At night we came to many dwellings sit- 
uated on the banks of a very beautiful river. . . . The in- 
mates of these abodes gave us a number of pouches with marga- 
ritas and powdered antimony (or lead) with which they paint 
their faces, and many beads and robes of cowskins. These people 
ate tunas and pine nuts; there are in that country small trees of 
the sweet pine, the cones of which are like small eggs, but the 


17Baskett, THE QUARTERLY, X, 273-274. 

*Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 138-140. 

*As indicated by Bandelier, Cabeza de Vaca’s statement that the stones 
of the mountains were “Scoriae” of iron, suggests iron slag—hence, lava, 
and not iron ore, as Mr, Baskett seems to imply. Mr, Frank C. Pierce of 
Brownsville is our authority for the statement that lava is found in large 
quantities on the slopes of the Sierra Madre in the vicinity of Monclova. 
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nuts are better than those of Castilla because the husks are thin. 
When still green they grind them and make balls that are eaten. 
When dried, they grind the nuts with the husks and eat them as 
meal. 

Ovriepo :1*° In this manner they went by the skirts of the moun - 
tains eighty leagues, a little more or less, entering through the 
land inland, straight to the north. ‘There they met, at the foot 
of the mountain, four ranchos of another nation and tongue, who 
said they were there from more inland, and that they went bv 
that road to their land. There they gave the Christians a rattle 
of copper, and certain shawls (Mantas) of cotton. They said 
that these came from toward the north, across the land toward 
the sea of the south. The next day they entered through the 
mountains toward the west, and [these Indians] took them to 
some ranchos near a beautiful river. . . . When they arrived 
there, where they gave them this rattle, they had marched a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, a little more or less, from where they com- 
menced to travel. 


It may be noted that the narratives here use the expression “in- 
land,” and “toward the north,” interchangeably. As Mr. Bas- 
kett has shown, by adding four days travel, or about thirty leagues, 
to Cabeza de Vaca’s estimate of fifty leagues for the inland jour- 
ney, we have about the eighty leagues, which Oviedo says they 
travelled “in this manner,” that is from tribe to tribe, without 
special incident, from the village at “the foot of the point” of 
the first mountains to the village at the foot of the mountain where 
they received the copper rattle. Hence the estimates of distances 
in the two narratives appear to be consistent. Deducting this 
eighty leagues from the one hundred and fifty leagues which they 
had marched since beginning to travel leaves seventy leagues, as 
the distance behind the village “at the foot of the point” of the 
mountains, a sufficient distance to account for the journey from 
the point where they escaped the Mariames. 

A journey of thirty leagues up the Pesqueria from the vicinity 
of the San Juan-Pesqueria junction would take the travellers well 
into the fertile plateau which lies north and northeast of Mon- 
terey,’*! between the eastern Sierra Madre and the Cerralvo moun- 


Oviedo, ITI, p. 606. 

When Taylor attacked Monterey in 1846, he transported his army by 
steamboat from Matamoras to Camargo, near the head of navigation on 
the San Juan, and from there marched overland to Marin, on the upper 
Pesqueria, in two columns, one of which took the road via China, up the 
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tains. A journey of fifty leagues to the north, across this plateau 
would be along the skirts of the Sierra Madre, and would terminate 
on the east side of these mountains opposite some of the branches 
of the Rio Nadadores—the River of Monclova (or Coahuila), which 
must have been the “Beautiful River.” From the earliest times 
the Nadadores and its upper tributaries have been famous for mag- 
nificent groves of cypress, pecan, and walnut. Groves of these 
trees now border these streams, which are still fine mountain rivers, 
though much depleted by the use of their waters for irrigation. 
On the banks of this “beautiful river” the Spaniards ate the 
first piiones, and were given the first buffalo robes. Hence they 
must have been near the southwestern limits of the buffalo range, 
and the southern limits of the piién country. Judge Coopwood 
has shown that the buffalo range extended to the eastern edge of 
the Sierra Madre in central Coahuila. The mountains of Coahuila 
are covered with piidn trees, which grow but scantily in Texas. 


valley of the San Juan, while the other went by the upper road, via Mier 
and Cerralvo. An offtcer of volunteers who accompanied the latter column 
published an account of his experiences, which is worth comparing with 
the Cabeza de Vaca narratives because the writer, like the Spanish pil- 
grims, was absolutely without any preconceived impressions concerning 
the region described. He estimates the distance from Camargo to Cerralvo 
at twenty-five leagues, and with regard to topography of this route, says: 

“From Mier the mountains of Cerralvo were discerned in the misty 
distance. . . . On the fourth day [from Camargo] we encamped by a 
clear and rapid stream near Pantaguada, . . . the village of Marin 
is picturesquely situated on the edge of an extensive and elevated plateau. 
It commands a vast prospect in the direction of Monterey, and a charm- 
ing little valley [that of the Pesqueria] blooms at its feet, . . . before 
reaching Marin, the road, deflecting to the West, brought us almost im- 
perceptibly into a broad valley, which was enclosed on the one side by 
the gigantic Sierra Madre, and on the other side by the Cerralvo range. 
The mountains, first seen from Mier, floating like clouds in the distance, 
now reared their bold and rugged peaks far into the sky. . . . The 
Sierra Madre chain differs from all that I ‘have seen in the abruptness 
with which it rises, like a vast wall, from the bosom of the plain. ‘ 
The Sierra Madre wears no forest drapery around its majestic form. <A 
few pines and cedars alone fringe its summits, or crown the pinnacle of 
some jutting crag.” (Campaign in Northern Mexico, by an Officer of 
the First Ohio Volunteers, p. 50, et seq.) 

The mountains of Cerralvo can be plainly seen from Camargo, “floating 
like clouds in the distance,” and it is difficult to understand how an army 
could have remained there several weeks without discerning them. They 
are of course seen more easily from Mier, which is fifteen miles further 
west. 
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12. From the Beautiful River to the Permanent Houses 
(a) The Valleys, the Big River, and the Plains Beyond 


CABEZA DE VaAcaA:"#? After leaving these people we traveled 
among so many different tribes and languages that nobody’s mem- 
ory can recall them all.#* . . . The number of our compan- 
ions became so large that we could no longer control them. Going 
through these valleys each Indian carried a club three palms in 
length. They all moved in a front, and whenever a hare (of 
which there are many), jumped up they closed in upon the — 
and rained such blows upon it that it was amazing to see . . 
when at night we camped . . . each one [of “the four] of us 
had eight or ten loads. Those of the Indians who carried bows 
would not take part, but went to the mountains after deer, and 
when at night they came back it was with five or six deer for each 
one of us, with birds, quail, and other game . . . the women 
brought many mats with which they built us houses. . 
While traveling with those we crossed a big river coming from 
the north, and traversing about thirty leagues of plains, “met a 
number of people that came from afar to meet us on the trail. 

Ovrepo:* And from these ranchos where they gave them these 
things, they carried the Christians to five groups or congregations 
of ranchos, of more than two thousand souls, who, on all the road 
never left them. They killed by the road many jack rabbits and 
deer . . . in these ranchos, to which they took them, were 
many people of good disposition, and there they gave them very 
great quantities of Piiones (Pine nuts), [which were] very good, 
better than those of Castilla, because they have a shell of a kind 


Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 142-144. 

8A hint as to these “many different tribes and languages” is found in 
Judge Coopwood’s paper (THE QUARTERLY, III, 239-240), following 
Velasco, Geografia y Estadistica (Vol. “Coahuila,” pp. 9-10). “At the 
arrival of the Spaniards there lived in the prairies and on the Cordilleras 
to the west of the Bravo, the Toboso Indians, to the north the [ritiles. 
The Coahuiltecas lived in the eastern part of the state, as did the 
Cuachichiles, tribes which have disappeared.” After filling nearly three 
pages with names of tribes living in Coahuila, says Judge Coopwood, 
Velasco continues: “In addition to all these tribes which form the 
Texano-Coahuiltecan family, whose tongue is very much like the Mexican, 
there existed, according to the letter of the Viceroy, Conde de Revil- 
lagigedo, in reference to the supposed missions, the tribes of the Babeles, 
Queiquisales, Pinancas, Baquames, Isipopolames, Pies de Venado, Chacapes, 
Payaques, Gicocoges, Gorcias, Borcoras, Escaos, Cocobitas, Codames, Tas- 
mamaves, Filifaes, Junaces, Toamares, Bapancorapinacas, Babosarigames, 
Paseos, Mescales, Xarames, Chacaquales, Hijames, Terocodames and Cayi- 
lanes.” To this formidable array Judge Coopwood adds the names of 
twelve other tribes from Mota Padilla, and twenty-two from Memorias a 
Nueva Espana, Vol. XXXI, folio, Archivo General, Mexico. 


Oviedo, III, p. 606. 
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that they eat with the rest. The cones of them are very small, 
and the trees thick, through those mountains, in quantities. 

And from there they took them forward many days, and they 
traveled cautiously without meeting any other people, and when 
they saw they could find none they sent to all parts to seek them; 
and there came ranchos from more than fifteen or twenty leagues 
away to await them on the road. 


Both narratives are indefinite as to directions traveled after 
leaving the beautiful river, probably for the reason that the road 
was a winding one. The last direction mentioned by Oviedo was 
the course of the journey from the place where they received the 
copper rattle to the beautiful river. This journey was to the 
west, but this seems to have been a mere deflection, and not a 
change in the general course of the journey.’*® The people who 
gave them the rattle were from the north and were returning to 
their homes, and had received the rattle from some of their neigh- 
bors. The journey across the mountains was probably to inter- 
view these neighbors, who were then near the beautiful river, con- 
cerning the rattle and whence it came. The journey forward was 
with one or both of these peoples, from the north, and homeward 
bound, hence, the journey must have been generally in a north- 
erly direction. The first part of the journey was through very 
populous valleys, which abounded in game. At the end of this 
stage they crossed a big river coming from the north, and beyond 
it they traversed thirty leagues of plains. Throughout this jour- 
ney pinones were abundant. 

They now turned northward, their reason for doing so in the 

“Oviedo (III, p. 606) says that the Indians who gave them the copper 
rattle (“Cascabel de Latén”) and the cotton shawls(mantas) said that 
these things “came from the north, across the land from the Sea of the 
South.” The Indians at the Beautiful River told them that the Indians 
who had given them the copper rattle had plenty of that metal. From 
this the Spaniards gathered that the rattle came from a country where 
they cast metals, and that this country was situated on the “South Sea.” 

Cabeza de Vaca (pp. 134-142) says that those whe gave them the copper 
rattle said it had been obtained from some of their neighbors, Upon asking 
these whence it had come, they claimed to have brought it from the 
north, where there was much of it and highly prized. From this the 
Spaniards understood that wherever it might have come from there must 
be foundries where metal was cast in molds. The Indians of the Beautiful 
River told them that where it came from there were a great many sheets 
of this metal buried; that it was highly valued, and that there were 
fixed abodes at the place. The Spaniards believed it to be near the 


South Sea, because they had always heard that that sea was richer than 
the one of the north. 
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first place was to go around the mountains—in military parlance 
to “turn” them. The mountains lay before them to the westward ; 
they were told that they could not “get out” toward sunset, nor 
along the coast, and they feared to return to the seashore because 
of the bad character of its inhabitants. Hence they entered the 
land inland “straight to the north,” with the skirts of the moun- 
tains, and continued in that direction until they came to the 
plain “beyond the chain of mountains,” from whence they imme- 
diately sought to go, and eventually did go, toward the west. 
From the region of Monclova, the most available route for a 
northward journey for a time veers somewhat toward the north- 
east. It approximates the route of the Mexican International 
Railway from Monclova to Eagle Pass. Near Monclova it would 
which to this day are noted for 


wind through beautiful valleys, 
sarliest known days 


great abundance of game, and which from the 
were densely inhabited; and between mountains clad with pion 
trees. Some thirty or forty leagues beyond Monclova this route 
crosses the Sabinas River, which comes from the north. The 
Sabinas here is a large river, at least a hundred yards wide, beau- 
tifully clear; and simply teems with fish. It is described by 
a recent traveler’*® as much resembling the San Marcos River 


“Mr. Henry Edds of Hebbronville, who has extensive interests in 
Coahuila. He is confirmed by Mr. Frank C. Pierce of Brownsville. 

Compare with the text the diary of Fernando del Bosque, who journeyed 
northward fram Monclova to the “Sierra Dacate” (Anacocho Mountains), 
in Texas, in May, 1675. Bolton, “the Bosque-Larios Expedition” in 
Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 1542-1706. 

Bosque says that from Monclova he traveled down the river toward the 
north, having on the right hand toward sunrise some large peaks of rocks 
like sugar loaves. Passing beyond these, he crossed the Nadadores, sixteen 
leagues north of Monclova. Beyond this river he journeyed toward the 
north, keeping always on the left a high, long mountain range, which 
forms what resembles a chain, and runs from south to north, and at four- 
teen leagues north of the Nadadores, always keeping the mountain range 
on the same hand, crossed the Sabinas river—‘“‘A large river, very beau- 
tiful, with many groves of very large cedars, cottonwoods, and mesquite 
brush, and with great plains of land which are very pleasing with green 
grass.” On the following day he traveled northward twelve leagues and 
camped at a watering-place, and on the next day seven leagues northward, 
and arrived at a watering-place where there was plenty of water and 
wide plains, “In the middle of which there was much mesquite.” The next 
day’s journey was about six leagues, through plains with mesquite groves, 
to a camp among some low hills having oak trees. Three leagues beyond 
this camp they found a stream “Very pleasing to the sight, having many 
cottonwoods willows, mesquites and guisaches, and wide plains with very 
green grass,” and after travelling three more leagues, through plains with 
much mesquite and with fine pastures of green grass—thirty- one leagues 
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at San Marcos, Texas, except that it is five or six times larger. 
This traveler saw it near the town of Sabinas, where the Mexican 
International crosses it. Northeast of the Sabinas, and between 
that river and the Rio Grande about Del Rio and Eagle Pass, is 
a rolling, grass covered prairie, bounded on the west by rough 
and rather barren mountains. The prairie extends northward un- 
til it merges into the “desert of Coahuila,” a rough and moun- 
tainous country, through which the Rio Grande cuts its way, 
generally through deep cafions, from west to east—the notorious 
“Big Bend” region, about the middle Rio Grande.*** 

Cabeza de Vaca’s “so many different nations and tongues that 
nobody’s memory can recall them all,” congregated in Oviedo’s five 
groups of ranchos, affords convincing evidence of the correctness 
of this location of the route. These “many different nations and 
tongues,” were found later among the numerous Coahuiltecan 


in all since crossing the Sabinas, he arrived “At a very copious and very 
wide river, with a current more than four hundred varas across, which 
the Indians said was called ‘Rio del Norte.’ ” 

A glimpse of the same region from a different view point may be had 
from the diary of Judge Anderson Hutchinson, one of the prisoners taken 
at Bexar by the Woll Expedition in September, 1842. Hutchinson, with 
his fellow prisoners, crossed the Rio Grande at Presidio Rio Grande, and 
from there he was taken up the Rio Grande to San Fernando “Through 
a beautiful and rich plain, well watered.” They left San Fernando Oc- 
tober 7, and lodged that night in a rich, irrigable plain, On the 8th 
they marched twenty-five miles, half of the day’s march being through 
small hills perfectly barren, and slept that night on a bed of rocks, in a 
norther. On the next day they marched thirty miles and camped on the 
banks of the Sabinas river, described as a deep and rapid stream, nearly 
as large as the Brazos. The.night of October 11, they spent at Hacienda 
del Alamos, thirty miles from the Sabinas, in a rich, well-watered plain, 
in view of the Candela and Monclova mountains. On ‘the 12th they 
traveled twenty miles, crossed a “Small, deep, rapid stream called the 
Rio Salado,” and bore westward to a gap in the Hermanos mountains, 
“Being the eastern verge of the grand Sierra Madres,” and spent the night 
at an Hacienda among the mountains. On the 15th they reached Mon- 
clova “On the west foot of the longest mountain we had seen. Beautiful 
town.” They continued toward Saltillo on the 17th, and on the 19th 
Hutchinson again referred to the “Long low mountain on our left, 
always terminating and never ending.”—Winkler, “The Bexar and Daw- 
son Prisoners,” in THE QUARTERLY, XIII, 301-302, 

“Mr. A. Garefa Tovar of San Diego, Texas, has materially assisted in 
the study of the natural history and topography of central Coahuila. 
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tribes of Nuevo Leén and Coahuila,’** and were found nowhere 
else, in a pion region east of the Sierra Madre.**? 


(b) With the Peoples from Afar 


CABEZA DE VaAcA:° These guided us for more than fifty 
leagues through a desert of very rugged mountains and so arid 
that there was no game. Consequently we suffered much from lack 
of food, and finally forded a very big river, with its water reaching 
to our chest. Thence on many of our people began to show the 
effects of the hunger and hardships they had undergone in those 
mountains, which were extremely barren and tiresome to travel. 
The same Indians led us to a plain beyond the chain of moun- 
tains where people came to meet us from a long distance. 

We told these people that our route was toward sunset, and they 
replied that in that direction people lived very far away, so we 
ordered them to send there and inform the inhabitants that we 
were coming, and how. From this they begged to be excused 
because the others were their enemies . . . they sent .. . 
two women, one of their own and a captive. . . . We fol- 
lowed the women to a place where it had been agreed that we 
should wait for them. After five days they had not returned 

. . so we told them to take us north, and they replied that 

there were no people, except very far away, and neither food nor 
water . . . when we had been [there] already three days the 
women whom we had sent out, returned, saying that they had 
met very few people, nearly all having gone after the cows; as 
it was the season. So we ordered . . . that two days travel 
from there, the same women should go with us and get people 
to come to meet us on the trail for our own rec eption. 
At the end of three days’ journey we halted. Alonso del Castillo 
and Estevanico, the negro, left with the women as guides, and 
the woman who was a captive took them to a river that flows 
between mountains, where there was a village in which her father 
lived, and these were the first abodes we saw that were like unto 
real houses. 

Oviepo:*t These took them forward through some rough 
mountains more than fifty other leagues, with much hunger, 
through the bad quality of the land, which had no tunas and 
nothing else . . . and thus they took them to more than a 


“8See note 143. The De Leén Expedition of 1689 encountered “five 
nations joined together,” in eighty-five huts, on the lower Nadadores. 
These were the Hapes, Jumanes. Xiabo. Mescale, and another. (Transla- 
tion of diary by Miss West, THE QuaARTERLY, VIII, 205.) 

, THE QUARTERLY, IIT, 181-189; Williams, THE QUARTERLY, 
III, 61; Ponton and McFarland, THE QUARTERLY, I, 181-183. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 145-150. 

Oviedo, III, pp. 607-608. 
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hundred ranchos that awaited them in a plain, that had come 
there from afar, and had many people with them. All of these, 
the ones and the others, gave them pifones in quantities. These 
told them that there were no people except very far from there, 
and that these were their enemies. So these Indians de- 
cided to send two women, one that they had captured from those 
from whence they came, and another who went with her. ‘ 

They had agreed that they should await the women, and the 
reply that they brought, and so they halted three days. They 
did not want to take the Christians to other regions, because of 
the war that they had. . . . At the end of two or three days 

. . the women came, and brought very ruinous news. They 
said that the people they had gone to seek were gone to the cows, 
and that through all that region there were no people. Seeing 
this the Indians said that they were all sick, as the Christians 
saw; and that they were from very far away. The Christians 
could go toward the cows, which were up toward the north, and 
there find people, and could remain with these while they [the 
Indians] would go to other lands, because they had very great 
hunger since the tunas were gone. The Christians told them no, 
that they had to take them from there toward the west, because 


that was their straight road. . . . The second day following 
they departed from there and traveled three days. . . . They 


parted from Alonso del Castillo, whom they found most esteemed, 
and he went with the negro and the Indian women, who took them 
to a river where they found people, and permanent houses, and 
some beans and pumpkins that they eat, although very few. 


The village on the river among the mountains, where they found 
the first permanent houses, has long been identified as a settle- 
ment of Jumano Indians near the site of the present town of 
Presidio, on the left bank of the Rio Grande opposite the mouth 
of the Rio Conchas. A brief summary of the evidence upon which 
this identification is based is as follows: 

1. Castaneda and Jaramillo, chroniclers of the Coronado Ex- 
pedition, state that Coronado’s army, while among the “Cows” 
(buffalo) on the hard plains east of New Mexico, encountered In- 
dians who had seen Cabeza de Vaca and Dorantes. Jaramillo’s 


informant had seen them “Rather more toward New Spain” than 


where these Indians then were, which was in a ravine on the 
eastern edge of the staked plains. The Indians who dwelt there 
in the next century were Jumanos, related to those who then 
dwelt on the Rio Grande, near the Conchas junction.1®? 


The Coronado Expedition, by George Parker Winship, Fourteenth Re- 
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2. “The Gentleman of Elvas,” one of the De Soto chroniclers, 
says that after De Soto had been granted the Governorship of 
Florida, and was preparing for his expedition thither, Cabeza de 
Vaca arrived at Court from the Indies, and brought a written 
relation of his adventures. In this he spoke principally of the 
poverty of the country, and the hardships which he had under- 
gone, but reserved mention of certain things which he had seen 
for the ear of the Emperor. This he had promised Dorantes, who 
remained in New Spain with the purpose of returning into Florida, 
while Cabeza de Vaca, as his part of their joint enterprise, be- 
sought from the Emperor the Governorship of that country. 

At the earliest opportunity Cabeza de Vaca spoke with the 
Emperor. The Marquis of Astorga was informed of his verbal 
communication to the Emperor, and was so impressed thereby that 
he sent two of his kinsmen with De Scto. 

After De Soto’s death Moscoso led his army from Red River 
in a southwesterly direction into Texas, until it came to the 
“Daycao” river. Probably the Colorado below Austin. The 
region beyond this stream the Spaniards considered to be that 
which Cabeza de Vaca had said in his narrative would have to be 
traversed, “While the Indians wandered like Arabs, having no set- 
tled place of residence, living on prickly pears, the roots of plants 
and game,” and the leaders decided to turn back. Many of the 
rank and file opposed this action because they had found cotton 
cloth among some Indians near the Daycao, and, “According to 
what Cabeza de Vaca told the Emperor, that after seeing cotton 
cloth would be found gold, silver and stones of much value, and 
they were not vet come to where he had wandered, for before 
arriving there he had always traveled along the coast, and they 
were marching far within the land; hence, by keeping toward the 
west, they must unavoidably come to where he had been, as he 
said that he had gone in a certain region for a long time and 
marched northward into the interior.”**? 

3. Antonio Espejo led an expedition down the Conchas, and 


e 


port Bureau Ethnology (1892-1893, I, 504-507, 587-589); Hapedition of 
Coronado, in Hodge & Lewis, Spanish Explorers in Southern United States, 
1528-1542. 

18Tewis, Narrative of the Expedition of Hernando de Soto, by the Gen- 
tleman of Elwvas, in Spanish Explorers in Southern United States, 1528- 
1543, 136, 244-247. 
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up the Rio Grande, from Southern Chihuahua to the pueblo region 
of New Mexico in December, 1582, and January, 1583, found the 
Jumano Indians living on both sides of the Rio Grande, in the 
vicinity of the junction with the Conchas. Concerning the 
Jumanos he says: 


This nation appeared to be very numerous, and had large per- 
manent pueblos. In it we saw five pueblos with more than ten 
thousand Indians, and flat roofed houses, well arranged into 
pueblos. They have maize, gourds, beans, game of foot and wing, 
and fish of many kinds from two rivers that carry much water, 
one of them which must be about half the size of Guadalquivir 
flows directly from the north, and empties into the Conchas river. 
The Conchas, which must be about the size of Guadalquivir, flows 
into the north sea. Great numbers of them went with us and 
showed us a river from the north, as has been mentioned above. 
On the banks of this river Indians of this nation are settled for 
a distance of twelve days journey. Some of them have flat-roofed 


houses, and others live in grass huts . . . Some gave us 
. buffalo hides, very well tanned. . . . These Indians 


appear to have some knowledge of our Holy Catholic faith, be- 
cause they point to God Our Lord, looking up into the heavens 
. . . and say it is He whom they recognize as their Lord who 
gives them what they have. Many of them, men, women and 
children, came to have the religious and us Spaniards bless them, 
which made them appear very happy. They told us, and gave 
us to understand through interpreters, that three christians and 
a negro had passed through there, and by the indications they 
gave, they appeared to have been Alonso Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, 
Dorantes, Castillo Maldonado, and a negro, who had all escaped 
from the fleet with which Panfilo Narvaez entered Florida.'** 


4. Vicente Saldivar, one of Ofate’s Captains, while on the 
buffalo plains of the Texas Panhandle in 1599, remarked that 
“We all understood this to be . . . the route followed by 
Dorantes, Cabeza de Vaca and the negro, who came thence to this 
land, and to the Rancherias and mountains of the Potarabueyes.” 
“Potarabueyes” was a Spanish name for “Jumanos.”?*> 

5. The only ancient inhabitants of western Texas, New Mex- 
ico, or northeastern Mexico who are known to have grown crops 


Bolton, Narrative of Espejo, in Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 
1542-1706, 172-176. 

**Bolton, The Onate Expedition, in Spanish Explorations in the South- 
west, 224-225, 
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without irrigation, in the manner indicated in the narratives, were 
those who resided near Presidio. 

6. The narratives state that the next fifteen or seventeen days’ 
journey after leaving the first permanent houses was up the river 
“Which flows among mountains” on which these houses were sit- 
uated, and along its eastern bank. 

The river was then crossed and the journey continued to the 
westward for seventeen to twenty days more, to a people who lived 
near the Pacific Coast. The river “Which flows among moun- 
tains,” then, was the last large river crossed before reaching the 
Pacific slope. 

?. The length of the journey up this river, from the first per- 
manent houses, approximates the distance from Presidio to the 
region of E] Paso, where the Florida Plain, which extends west- 
ward toward the Pacific slope, approaches the Rio Grande. The 
journey “toward sunset” from the river was in part, at least, 
across a rather barren plain. 

Having located the two ends of this inland journey of more 
than two hundred leagues from the “river of Maize” to the “river 
of Permanent Houses,” it follows that the natural history and 
topographical features mentioned in the narratives should be found 
in the region between. All of these have been pointed out. 

The barren mountains are found on both sides of the middle 
Rio Grande. A journey of fifty leagues through this barren and 
inhospitable region would take the travelers across the Rio Grande 
in the “Big Bend” country, and well into the limestone plateau 
beyond. Presidio, near the Rio Grande-Conchas junction, lies 
thirty leagues or more to the west, across a similarly barren and 


rather mountainous region. 


13. From the River of Permanent Houses to the Maize Region 
on the Pacific Slope 


(a) Up the River of Permanent Houses 


OviEepo:°* With these Indians [who had come to meet them 
from the permanent houses], they departed, and continued their 
journey to their houses, which were five or six leagues from there 
on that river, where they sowed. But because of the many peo- 
ple that they had, and the little and very rough land, it was lit- 
tle that they harvested. They took them by that river upward 


Oviedo, III, pp. 608-609. 
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to four groups of villages they had. They had little to eat, and 
this was beans and pumpkins and very little maize. 

There they told them that onward they had no more flour, nor 
beans, nor anything else to eat until thirty or forty days journey 
more forward, which was going from the region where the sun 
sets to the north, from where these Indians had to provide them- 
selves, and bring those seed; that all the Indians that they had 
to go (through) there had much hunger, and that they had to 
go by that river upward toward the north, another nine or ten 
days’ journey to the river crossing; that from there they had to 
cross. All the rest they had to go to the west, to where they had 
much maize. This they had also, toward the right hand, to the 
north, and more down through all that land, which must have 
been to the coast, which they then seemed to follow, but that was 
very much farther away, and that this other was much nearer, and 
that they were all friends to there, and of one tongue. These In- 
dians gave them great quantities of robes of cows, and said that 
these were killed near there in summer, and that they had many. 
Thus they went by this river upward the nine days’ journey, trav- 
elling each day until night, with very great hunger, always sleep- 
ing at night in houses, and with people who gave them many 
robes of cows. and other things, which they would have gladly ex- 
changed for a few pieces of beef; because they gave them nothing 
to eat, and had nothing, except one thing that these Indians called 
Masarrones, which they gather from some trees, which was very 
bad, and not good even for beasts, but for some of them who 
grind it with stones. In the end it is all very fine, and thus they 
eat it. The Christians ate some small pieces of deer fat that they 
brought on their backs. They found on the road a few people, 
who told them that they were going to eat the cows, three days 
journey from there in some plains among the mountains, that they 
said come from upward toward the sea, and these were going 
there also. Thus they travelled by that river upward fifteen days’ 
journey, without resting, by reason of the much hunger that 
they had. 

CABEZA DE VAca:'*? At the end of three days Castillo returned 
to where he had left us. . . . He told how he had found per- 
manent houses, inhabited, the people of which ate beans and 
squashes, and that he had also seen maize. . . . We started, 
and after going a league and a half met the negro and the people. 

We went on with [them] . . . and six leagues be- 

yond, when night was already approaching, reached their houses. 
ac We called them “de los Vacas” because most of the cows 
die near there, and because for more than fifty leagues up that 
stream they go to kill many of them. . . . The country is 
well settled. We asked them why they did not raise maize, and 


*"Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 150-155, 
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they replied that they were afraid of losing the crops, since for 
two successive years it had not rained, and the seasons were so 
dry that the moles had eaten the corn, so that they did not dare 
to plant any more until it had rained very hard. And they also 
begged us to ask Heaven for rain. . . . We also wanted to 
know from where they brought their maize, and they said it came 
from where the sun sets, and that it was found all over that coun- 
try, and the shortest way to it was in that direction. We asked 
them to tell us how to go, as they did not want to go themselves; 
to tell us about the way. 

They said we should travel up the river toward the north, on 

which trail for seventeen days we should not find a thing to eat, 
except a fruit called Chacan which they grind between stones; 
but even then it cannot be eaten, being so coarse and dry. 
But they also said that going up stream we would always travel 
among people who were their enemies, although speaking the same 
language, and who could give us no food, but would receive us 
willingly, and give us many cotton blankets, hides and other 
things; but that it seemed to them that we ought not to take that 
road. In doubt as to what should be done, and which was the 
best and most advantageous road to take we remained with them 
for two days. 

After two days were past we determined to go in search of 
maize, and not to follow the road to the cows, since the latter 
carried us to the north which meant a very great circuit, as we 
held it alwavs certain that by going toward sunset we should 
reach the goal of our wishes. So we went our way, and traversed 
the whele country to the South Sea, and our resolution was not 
shaken by the fear of starvation, which the Indians said we should 
suffer (and indeed suffered), during the first seventeen days of 
travel. All along the river. and in the course of these seventeen 
davs we received plenty of cowhides, and did not eat of their 
famous fruit (Chacan), but our food consisted [for each day] of 
a handful of deer tallow, which for that purpose we always sought 
to keep, and so we endured these seventeen days, at the end of 
which we crossed the river. 


The text of both narratives here is clear, and requires little 
comment. By reason of their traffic in maize, the Indians of the 
first groups of permanent houses were able to direct the Span- 
iards how to travel for thirty or forty days journey forward—a 
journey which would enable them to accomplish both their imme- 
diate purpose of reaching a place where food was plentiful, and 
their ultimate purpose of arriving at the Pacific Coast. These In- 
dians were intelligent, and their statements to the Spaniards con- 
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cerning the regions where maize could be found, and the relative 
distances to each, are clear and understandable. 

The journey was performed in accordance with their directions, 
and without incident. The distance traveled “up the river to the 
north,” to where they “had to cross,’ would take the travelers 
from Presidio te the site of El Paso, and might stretch as far as 
Rincon, N. M. 

(b) The Westward Journey to the Maize Region 

CaBEzA DE Vaca:*8 We crossed the river and marched for 
seventeen days more. At sunset, on a plain between very high 
mountains, we met people who for one-third of the year eat but 
powdered straw, and as we went by just at that time, had to eat 
it also, until, at the end of that journey, we found some perma- 
nent houses, with plenty of harvested maize, of which, and of its 
meal, they gave us great quantities, also squashes and beans and 
blankets of cotton. 

Oviepo:*° From there they crossed to the west and went 
more than twenty other days’ journey to the maize, through a 
people somewhat hungered, but not for long, because they ate 
some powder of grass, and killed many jack rabbits, of which the 
Christians always carried more than they could use. On this 
road they rested sometimes, as they were accustomed to do, and 
they arrived at the first houses where they had maize, which were 
more than two hundred leagues from Culican. 


The blunders which other students have made in discussing the 
portions of these narratives which deal with the journey along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, warn against attempting to trace 
this journey into the region beyond the Rio Grande, because of 
our limited knowledge of the topography of southwestern New 
Mexico, southeastern Arizona and northern Sonora. The “plain 
between high mountains,” where Cabeza de Vaca found the people 
who ate powdered straw, at sunset after crossing the Rio Grande, 
could probably be identified by one familiar with the region be- 
tween Rincon and El Paso. The map suggests that the western 
journey through this region must have been through the region 
about Deming, New Mexico, Douglas, Arizona, and Agua Prieta, 
Sonora, and that the first maize was found in the upper Sonora 
valley. Beyond this last point the route from north to south is 

*87bid., 155. 

*Oviedo, II1, p. 609. 
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but the reversal of the track of the Coronado expedition, which 
came through the Sonora valley from south to north a few years 
later. This portion of the route was fully discussed by Br. Bas- 
kett, and with our present knowledge of the topography of this 
region we see no reason to question the correctness of his con- 


clusions with regard to it. 


14. Credibility of the Narratives 


Scholars differ as to the importance and credibility to be ac- 
corded the Cabeza de Vaca narratives. Judge Coopwood discred- 
its them utterly, except in so far as it suits him to believe them. 
This view is refuted by Oviedo, who says that Cabeza de Vaca’s 
statements enjoyed general credence at Madrid in 1547. This 
was after the failures of De Soto and Coronado, and after Cabeza 
de Vaca himself had been sent home in disgrace from the Rio 
de la Plata, so that Cabeza de Vaca’s reputation for good faith 
and veracity had then been subjected to the severest possible tests. 

Bancroft and Bandelier voice a criticism much more insidious 
and dangerous. This is that the narratives, though presented in 
good faith, are unreliable and of little import because written 
from recollections only, under adverse circumstances, without aid 
from journals or field notes of any kind. Since Bancroft says 
that the two narratives, while agreeing in a general way, differ 
widely as to dates, directions, distances and all that could aid in 
tracing the route, while’in Bandelier’s opinion the Oviedo nar- 
rative is merely a more concise narration than the book of Cabeza 
de Vaca, and differs from it so little that it is unworthy of pub- 
lication. Neither of these opinions appears to be entitled to much 
consideration. 

The Oviedo account is couched in very ungrammatical Spanish, 
not easy to translate without paraphrasing, and Bandelier makes 
the same complaint with regard to Cabeza de Vaca’s book, yet 
the meaning is always sufficiently plain. The accounts read like 
the testimony of two unbiased witnesses to the same transactions. 
The general facts related are the same, but they are told from 
different view points and with varying details. There is some 
confusion as to dates in the Oviedo account, and Cabeza de Vaca 
is often indefinite as to directions, and needs to be aided from 
Oviedo. Estimates of distances in the two accounts are gen- 
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erally consistent,—bearing in mind that the distances stated are 
estimates, and not measurements,—and are verified by the state- 
ments with regard to itinerary and topography. 

Both narratives were evidently written as aids to subsequent 
explorers, and all landmarks seen and remembered that would 
be of assistance to other travelers in the same region were con- 
scientiously noted. Read together, the two accounts depict the 
regions visited with surprising clearness. The landmarks noted 
are distinctive; the four rivers on the coast; the ancones, the “big 
water’; the “river of nuts’; the first mountains, near the coast; 
and the “river as wide as Guadalquivir,” are unmistakable. The 
inland journey, first along the skirts of a chain of mountains, 
extending toward the north perpendicular to the coast; thence 
through valleys, across a big river coming from the north and 
thirty leagues of plains; then through more than fifty leagues of 
desert mountains, to a “plain beyond the chain of mountains,’— 
and from there thirty or more leagues westward to a “river that 
flows between mountains,” is likewise as clear as such an account 
could then have been written, with or without field notes. The 
subsequent journey up the river and to the west across a plain, 
and finally to the southwest and south “parallel with the coast 
of the south sea,” is indicated in equally distinct outlines. 

The imaginary journey from the coast across Texas to the north- 
west, to the Rio Grande-Conchas confluence, or to the barranca 
in New Mexico, upon which much study and space have been 
wasted, is obviously impossible. It is inconsistent with the topog- 
raphy and natural history of Texas, which cannot be made to 
approximate that described in the narratives; and it denies to 
such men as Cabeza de Vaca and Andrés Dorantes the attribute 
of common sense. 

Their one purpose, while on the coast of Texas, was to reach 
a Spanish settlement, and they knew that this could be done 
only by going toward the west or southwest. Certainly they would 
go in that direction, unless there was some powerful reason for 
not doing so. The narratives account specifically for ninety or 
a hundred leagues from Mal-Hado, westward, along the coasts, 
“toward Panuco.” At the end of this stretch they joined the 
Avavares, because these Indians lived further on in the same 
direction. The Avavares lived inland, but there was but one 
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tribe between them and the coast. The journey was continued 
the following year, without noting any change in direction, until 
mountains were seen which appeared to bar the way, and to re- 
quire them either to go by the coast, where they had been badly 
treated by the Indians, or else “go higher into the interior’ and 
find passage through, or around, the mountains. Therefore, when 
they turned to the north it was for a reason and with a definite 
purpose. 

In the course of this northerly journey they met a “people from 
afar,” who gave them cotton shawls, and a copper, or brass, rattle. 
These, they were told, came from the northwest, from a place near 
the shores of the “South Sea,” where copper, or brass, was abun- 
dant. They understood that metals were cast there, and that the 
people lived in permanent habitations. 

These men had come to the new world to find such a land, 
drawn by Narvéez’s vision of another Mexico. Narvaez and his 
army were now gone, but the four survivors were at the head of 
another army, a savage one, but an army which regarded them 
as messengers from heaven and yielded to them loyal and un- 
questioning obedience. Two of the four, at least, were resolute 
and capable men. No reason offered why they should not carry 
out their original purpose, and acquire by bloodless conquest, in 
their own right, the kingdom for which Narvaez had sacrificed 
his army and himself. So they made their way toward the land 
of copper and permanent houses, by the most available route 
toward the north and west. 

Another phase of the journey began when they found traces of 
Guzman’s men, but that is without the scope of this paper. 

These conclusions are in no sense original. On the contrary, 
each main conclusion was arrived at by accepting, after due con- 
sideration, a conclusion or suggestion made by someone else. 
Except as to minor details, the route along the coast of Texas 
from Mal-Hado to the tuna region, was suggested by Mr. Baskett. 
The next stage of the journey, from the point where they escaped 
from the Mariames to the first view of the mountains, was out- 
lined by Judge Coopwood. His conclusions require some modi- 
fication, because his route crossed the Rio Grande at a point where 
the mountains of Cerralvo would have been seen before crossing 
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the river, and not ten leagues or more beyond it, as the narratives 
require. 

The point at the Rio Grande-Conchas junction where Espejo 
found traces of the Cabeza de Vaca party a generation later is 
well established. The journey forward from that point had been 
traced by Mr. Baskett, if, indeed, the narratives here could be 
said to require the assistance of a commentator. Two long sec- 
tions of the route were thus accounted for, and Baskett had sug- 
gested a possible journey through Coahuila, from which he was 
led away in his search for an elusive—an illusive—iron mountain, 
and Judge Coopwood had, inadvertently, supplied much valuable 
information concerning the possibility of such a route. Given 
two established points on a line of travel, landmarks of a per- 


manent nature along the line ought always to be found between 
the given points. When found, these serve not only to establish 
the line, but to verify the location of the accepted points. A 
comparison of the topographical, natural history and ethnological 


data available concerning Coahuila, with that found in the nar- 
ratives, serves to establish the line of the route through Coahuila, 
and thus to confirm the location of the route of the other sec- 


tions of the journey. 


(The map facing this page was prepared under the supervision 


of Prof. Herbert E. Bolton.) 
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THE LAST STAGE OF TEXAN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AGAINST MEXICO, 18433 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL BINKLEY 


Although the story of the Texan struggle for independence from 
Mexico has been well told from numerous standpoints, there is 
one phase of her activities which has never been placed in its 
proper relation te the revolutionary movement. This is the series 
of operations carried on by Warfield and Snively in the north- 
western part of the territory to which the Texas government had 
laid claim. In practically every account Warfield has received a 
paragraph as a private raider, who had no connection with the 
government of the republic, while Snively has fared but little bet- 
ter, although the fact that he held instructions from the govern- 
ment has been more generally recognized.? 

A careful study of the evidence would seem to indicate that 
the expeditions led by these two men, no matter how detached 
they may have heen, were parts of the general Texan movement 
in opposition to the Mexican government, and not merely the iso- 
lated raids which they have usually been regarded. As such they 
deserve a place in the history of the Texan Revolution, scarcely 
less in importance than either the Santa Fé or the Mier exped!- 
tions. The avowed objects of the enterprises were in reality a 
combination of those of the other expeditions, and they attracted 
almost as much attention at the time in Texas itself. Yet the 
work of Snively and Warfield has remained in the background 
largely because no Kendall or Green chanced to have a part in it. 
It is the purpose of this paper, therefore, to endeavor to place it 
in the proper perspective. 

The Background for the Operations.—From the battle of San 
Jacinto to the Santa Fé expedition of 1841 the Republic of Texas 
had carried on an aggressive struggle against Mexico, both from 

‘This paper is an extract from an M. A. thesis written in the seminar of 
Professor Bolton, at the University of California. 

*See Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 326-329; also Ban- 
croft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas, If, 371-372. These 
accounts are based largely upon Niles’ Register, the author having had no 
access to the documentary material which has since been made available. 
They have been followed rather closely by Bloom, “New Mexico under 
Mexican Administration,” in Old Santa Fe, 11, 153-156. 
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the military and from the diplomatic point of view.  Territori- 
ally, her claims extended considerably beyond the boundaries 
which she had accepted as a Mexican state, but her diplomats, 
not satisfied with the Rio Grande as a boundary, had even sought 
to annex an outlet to the Pacific. Her army had failed, however, 
to secure the recognition of her independence from the central 
government of Mexico, and her diplomats were equally unsuccess- 
ful in securing the necessary funds for continuing the struggle. 
Therefore, when she received the news, early in 1842, of the disas- 
trous outcome of the Santa Fé expedition, her future seemed pre- 
carious indeed. Her financial standing in Europe was lowered as 
a result of this evidence of an inability to oceupy the territory 
claimed by the government, and a damper was placed on the con- 
fidence which had been felt in France, especially, in her ability 
to maintain her independence. This naturally checked not only 
credit, but also immigration.* In the United States the reaction 
to the stories which reached the people concerning the brutal treat- 
ment of the prisoners was decidediy favorable to Texas, but aside 
from the work done by Waddy Thompson, the United States min- 


* no direct 


ister to Mexico, in securing the release of the prisoners, 
results came from that quarter. 

The most immediate returns came from Mexico. The reports 
which reached that country concerning the expedition furnished 
a semblance of truth for the repeated rumors which had been 
coming to the capital from the outlying districts, of a Texan in- 
vasion. <As a result, the determination of the central government 
to subdue the Texan revolution was renewed, and a new offensive 
was planned. The first definite outcome was the successful Mexi- 
can attack on San Antonio in March, 1842, when the invaders 
took possession of the town, and after remaining two days, gath- 
ered as much property as could be easily removed, and quickly 
withdrew across the Rio Grande.* Dissension in the Texas militia 
prevented any immediate action, and in September a Mexican 
foree under General Adrian Woll surprised the place again, this 
time capturing fifty-five inhabitants, who were marched off to 


"Smith to Jones, March 31, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Re public of Texas, TIT, 1429. 

‘Thompson, Recollections of Mexico, 92-100, 

"Rives, The United States and Mexico, T, 485, 
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Mexico City and imprisoned.® This act called for retaliation, and 
the militia under General Somervell began operations along the 
lower Rio Grande for the purpose of making “such reprisals upon 
Mexico as civilized and honorable warfare would justify.”*7 But 
when the commander decided to disband his force after occupy- 
ing Laredo, about three hundred of his men set out to capture 
Mier. The result was a parallel for that of the Santa Fé expedi- 
tion, 226 of them being captured and marched off to the Mexican 
capital to be imprisoned.* 

The disastrous outcome of these operations in the lower Rio 
Grande valley proved to the Texans the futility of any efforts at 
retaliation in that direction; but in the meantime they were turn- 
ing their attention to the northwestern part of the territory over 
which the government claimed jurisdiction. The previous lack of 
knowledge concerning the country had been dispelled to a large 
extent by the wanderings of the Santa Fé expedition, and the 
Texans now understood more adequately how to operate there. In 
addition, two factors of more importance seem to have been re- 
sponsible for the determination to conduct operations in this 
region. In the first place, the treatment which had been accorded 
to the members of the Santa Fé expedition by the military au- 
thorities in New Mexico, together with the fact that the region 
itself still remained to be subjugated, had its influence on the 
Texan attitude. The other incentive was the fact that across this 
district ran the Santa Fé trail, still serving as the principal route 
of commercial intercourse between the United States and north- 
ern Mexico. Since regular Mexican troops had not penetrated 
this far north, it seemed that here were possibilities for effective 
retaliation at a minimum risk. 

The Plan for Warfield’s Expedition—The officials of Texas 
took the stand that “a just retribution (and if need be, an in- 
structive one) for injuries and cruelties inflicted by an enemy is 
always legitimate warfare,” and for the purpose of having such 
retribution administered, the Secretary of War and Marine on 

‘Winkler, The Bexar and Dawson Prisoners, in THE QUARTERLY, XTIT. 
294-313, publishes the diary of Anderson Hutchinson, one of the captives. 
At the time of his capture, Hutchinson was judge for the fourth judicial 
district of Texas. 

‘Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier, 479. 

S]bid., 106. 
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August 16, 1842, authorized Charles A. Warfield to raise a force 
of men. He was given a colonel’s commission, and for the pur- 
pose of avoiding any possible delay, he was told to commission 
such officers as he considered to be necessary, with the assurance 
that his appointments would be confirmed. His command was 
to be considered as in the service of Texas during the war, or 
until further orders, and its work was to levy contribution, cap- 
ture Mexican property or places in the name of Texas, and to 
deliver to the government one-half of the spoils which might be 
taken from the enemy. The other half was to belong to the cap- 
tors, and was to be distributed among the men, while an appro- 
priation of public lands was also promised for the participants. 
Warfield was told to work as directly as possible toward Santa Fé, 
which, with such other towns as it was possible to conquer, was 
to be taken, and all Mexican property was to be confiscated.® 
Upon his arrival at Santa Fé he was to await further instruc- 
tions, and later developments indicate that the government had 
expected him to act immediately, for the purpose of attracting 
the attention of the New Mexicans while another Texan expedi- 
tion was to cross the Rio Grande in the fall, and after occupy- 
ing Santa Fé his command was to join this force.'° 

Warfield was well acquainted with the country in which he was 
to operate, having been for a number of years a resident of New 
Mexico, and having traveled over much of the southern Rocky 
Mountain region.*? He at once began the work of raising his 
force, with the expectation of mustering between eight hundred 
and a thousand men. He apparently took it for granted that at 
least three hundred men would respond from Texas, and expected 
an equal number from the frontier of Arkansas. Consequently 
he went to Missouri, where he succeeded in enlisting a consid- 
erable number of frontiersmen. Then after naming May 15, 1843, 
as the date when the party was to assemble at the “Point of 
Rocks.” within a short distance of the easternmost New Mexican 
settlements, he set out in the fall for the mountains, where he 

*Hockley to Warfield, August 16, 1842, in Sen. Ex, Doc. 14, 32nd Cong., 
2nd Sess., 117-118. Ser. No. 660. 

Jones to Van Zandt, June 8, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, IT, 189. 


“Arrangoiz to Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, May 6, 1843, MSS. 
in Bolton Collection, University of California. 
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expected to secure the services of the trappers and fur hunters.’ 
In all cases of recruiting Warfield contended that his proposed 
expedition was justifiable under the rules of legitimate warfare, 
and his statement of its purpose made the main design that of 
annoying the Mexican frontier, intercepting their trade, and forc- 
ing them, if possible, to some terms by which a peace might be 
secured between Texas and Mexico. As inducements he presented 
the promises of his government, and dramatically displayed a tat- 
tered, bullet-pierced flag which had seen service in the early bat- 


tles of the Texas struggle for freedom.™ 


Warfield’s Military Operations.—The contingent of trappers met 
Warfield near the junction of the Rio de las Animas with the 
Arkansas, in March, and it was found that many “had volun- 
teered with great readiness, so far as promises were concerned; 
but when performances were required, “came up missing.’”'* A 
little group of twenty-four men set out in two sections, however, 
on March 21, for the point where the volunteers “from the 
States” and the Texas force had been instructed to meet them in 
May. An interesting feature of this march shows something of 
the real purpose of the expedition. One afternoon a sentinel of 
one of the sections announced the approach of a small party of 
Mexicans, and immediately preparations were made to attack. It 
soon became evident that the expected enemy was hurriedly re- 
treating, and a detachment of Texans set out in pursuit. After 
a chase of several miles, three members of the party were over- 
taken, but were found to be American and English traders on 
their way to the United States with a large quantity of gold and 
silver. They were at once released and allowed to proceed with- 
out being further molested..* A few days later, three members 


"Mitchell to Porter, April 21, 1843, in Sen. Ex. Doc. 14, 32nd Cong., 2nd 
Sess., 112-113. Ser. No. 660. 

“Sage, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, 244. Rufus B. Sage, the author, 
was one of Warfield’s recruits among the western trappers, and has given 
some valuable, though meager information on the party’s activities, For 
available reprints of the portion of this book dealing with the Texans, see 
Burton, “Texas Raiders in New Mexico in 1843,” in Old Santa Fe, II, 309- 
322; 407-429, 

“Sage, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, 248, 

BI bid., 252. Sage adds, “A circumstance not likely to have happened 
had we been the gang of ‘lawless desperadoes,’ so hideously depicted in 
several of the public prints of the day.” 
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of the little band were discharged for cowardice, Warfield advis- 
ing them that “Texas wants no cowards to fight her battles.” 

Early in May, while waiting for the expected reinforcements 
from Texas, this group surprised the military outpost of the town 
of Mora, killing five soldiers and capturing eighteen others, to- 
gether with seventy-two head of horses. The prisoners were re- 
leased, and owing to the presence of a large Mexican force in the 
vicinity, a retreat was begun.'* On the following day the horses 
were recaptured by the Mexicans, along with those belonging to 
the party, who then burned their saddles, and proceeded on foot 
to the neighborhood of Bent’s Fort. After waiting here severa! 
days for information concerning the force which had been prom- 
ised from Texas, Warfield abandoned hope, and on May 29 the 
force was disbanded.'* 


Opposition from the United States.—Warfield’s activities had 
been brought into disfavor in the United States because of the 
capture and murder of Antonio Chavez, a New Mexican trader, 
by a party of Missourians under John McDaniel. Acting upon 
his authority to select and commission his own officers without 
first consulting the government, Warfield had issued such a com- 
mission to MeDaniel,?® and his trust had been abused. While 
McDaniel’s act was indirectly connected with the Texan aggres- 
sive movement, its nature did not entirely conform with the 
Texan view of legitimate retribution, and it was disavowed, while 
the principals in the raid were caught and punished by the United 
States authorities.”° 

In addition to this, early in May a report from the United 
States Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the west, reached 
Washington. It contained a complaint concerning Warfield’s re- 
cruiting activities in Missouri.2?. The United States at once pro- 
tested to Isaac Van Zandt, the Texan agent at Washington,?? who 

I bid., 261-262. 

Tbid., 265. 

8] bid., 266-267. For rumors which reached the United States concern- 
ing Warfield’s activities, see Niles’ Register, LXIV, 235, 290, 323. 

Niles’ Register, LXIV, 386. 

*Ibid., LXIV, 235. 

*Mitchell to Porter, April 21, 1843, in Sen. Ea, Doc. 14, 32nd Cong., 
2nd Sess., 112-113. Ser. No. 660, 

“Legare to Van Zandt, May 10, 1843, in Ibid., 112. 
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denied any knowledge of the Warfield party.2* But two months 
later, after he had communicated with his government, Van Zandt 
was able to furnish to the American Secretary of State a copy of 
the instructions to Colonel Warfield, together with a protest that 
these instructions did not authorize him to enlist men or or- 
ganize an expedition within the limits of the United States.** 
This correspondence had the effect of recalling to the Texan 
officials the fact that they had not heard from Warfield, for after 
the failure of the contemplated Rio Grande expedition to ma- 
terialize he seems to have been forgotten. Since he had been 
told to act immediately, it had been supposed in Austin that his 
proposed expedition had been abandoned. So now, in order to 
meet the new international situation which had arisen, a letter 
was sent to Van Zandt, revoking Warfield’s authority. This was 
to be forwarded to him whenever his whereabouts could be ascer- 
tained.2> Long before this series of correspondence was culmi- 
nated, Warfield himself had removed the cause by disbanding his 
force near Bent’s Fort, and he, with a few of his followers, had 


set out for Texas.*° 


The Purpose and Plans of the Snively Expedition—In the 
meantime, the trade along the Santa Fé trail was being con- 
tinued, and the Texans took the stand that such trade crossing 
their territory was subject to customs duty. They had no effec- 
tive means of collecting such duties,** and, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of stopping the so-called illicit and contraband commerce, 
President Houston was induced to authorize Major Jacob Snively 
to raise a partisan force and go into the region. In the in- 
structions which Snively received from the acting Secretary of 
War and Marine of Texas, however, the object which was em- 


Van Zandt to Legare, June 1, 1843, in Tbid., 113-114. 

*Van Zandt to Upshur, August 4, 1843, in Jbid., 117. 

*Jones to Van Zandt, June 8, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Corre: 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 189. 

*Sage, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, 267-268. 

*7For an illustration of the difficulties of a Texas customs official, see 
Bourland to Secretary of Treasury (of Texas), May 4, 1843, in Sen. Doe. 
1, 28 Cong., 2nd Sess., 93-95. Ser. No. 449. In March some traders 
from the United States had unloaded merchandise from a river steamer 
on Texas soil without making the necessary entries. The merchandise 
was confiscated by James Bourland, collector for the Red River district, 
and as a result, the Americans surprised and bound him, broke open the 
customs house, recovered their goods, and proceeded on their way. 
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phasized was that of retaliation and reclamation for injuries which 
had been sustained by Texans at the hands of Mexican soldiers. 
His force was to be raised and maintained without any expense 
to the government, and was to operate in any portion of Texas 
above the settlements, and between the Rio Grande and the 
boundary of the United States. Any merchandise or property 
belonging to Mexican citizens was to be considered as a lawful 
prize, and as in Warfield’s instructions, half of the spoils was 
to go to the government, while the other half was to be divided 
among the members of the party.*§ 

This amounted to nothing more than a letter of reprisal, grant- 
ing permission to operate at will within certain limits, and as 
such it was construed by the men who took part. Among the 
people of Texas, however, the general understanding was that the 
expedition was to descend on Santa Fé to capture “the tyrant 
Armijo, and the traitor Lewis,” and, if favorably received by the 
New Mexicans, so great was the optimism that it was thought 
probable that it would make a descent upon Chihuahua, and ulti- 
mately revolutionize the whole of northern Mexico.*® 

A party of about two hundred men was raised, and the com- 
mand started from Georgetown, on April 25, 1843,°° well armed 
and well supplied with provisions. The experience of the Santa 
Fé expedition in the matter of supplies evidently served as a 
warning, for the arrangements at this time were that for every 
two men there should be a pack mule, carrying about one hun- 
dred pounds of dried beef and a supply of flour.*t After about 
a month of marching in a northwesterly direction, the force 
turned south, believing itself to be west of the one hundredth 
meridian, and proceeded to the Arkansas River for the purpose 
of intercepting a caravan of Mexican traders which had left St. 
Louis in the spring.** Here it was joined by Warfield, with the 


*Hamilton to Snively, February 16, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 217-218. 

*Niles’ Register, LXIV, 210. 

*Snively to Hill, July 9, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, II, 218. 

*Niles’ Register, LXIV, 290. 

*Snively to Hill, July 9, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, II, 218; and also accounts given by members 
of the party, in Niles’ Register, LXIV, 406. 
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remnant of his party which had decided to accompany him to 
Texas. 

The Reaction to Warfield’s Work.—By this time information 
concerning Warfield’s activities had reached the United States, 
and the belief that the trade caravans were to be the prey of 
the Texans led General Almonte, the Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington, to request that an armed escort be furnished for the 
Mexican merchants who were leaving Missouri for Santa Fé. As 
a result, a detachment of troops under Captain Philip St. George 
Cooke was ordered to accompany the caravan “as far as the ter- 
ritory of the United States extended on the route to Santa Fé.’’** 

At the new Mexico end of the trail, the persistent rumors 
which came in concerning a second Texan expedition against 
Santa Fé brought new activity from Governor Armijo. An ap- 
peal was sent to Mariano Monterde, the governor and comman- 
dant of Chihuahua, for assistance; and that official at once began 
the work of raising troops in the vicinity of El Paso for the 
purpose of aiding Armijo “in case the Texans dare to place a pro- 
faning foot upon Mexican territory.”** Monterde delayed the 
action of these troops, however, until he could bring reinforce- 
ments from his capital,*° and in addition a report was sent to 
the central government, stating that he had turned his own gov- 
ernment over to his lieutenant in order to go to New Mexico 
to punish invaders from Texas.*® Before he could arrive, how- 
ever, Armijo had found it necessary to raise a detachment to 
meet the trade caravan at the Arkansas for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the protection needed for the last stage of the journey. 
To make up the necessary number, he was forced to impress into 
service the militia of Taos, a region which had remained antag- 
onistic to him, and he used that division as his advance party.* 

8’Upshur to Van Zandt, January 16, 1844, in Ibid., IT, 244. In Sen. 
Doe. 1, 28th Cong., 2nd Sess. 101, this same letter is dated January 19, 
1844, but this is evidently a typographical error, since Van Zandt’s reply 
refers to the communication of the “16th ultimo.” Wan Zandt to Upshur, 
February 21, 1844, in [bid., 104. 


*Extract from Monterde to Armijo, April 15 ,1843, in Bloom, “New 
Mexico under Mexican Administration,” in Old Santa Fe, II, 154. 

*Usarte to Acting General of the Department of New Mexico, June 29, 
1843, in Jbid., IT, 154. 

*Bolton, Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in 
the Principal Archives of Mewico, 326. 


Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 172-173. 
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Information concerning the plans of the Texans was also reach- 
ing the Mexican capital from representatives in the United States. 
Arrangoiz, the Mexican consul at New Orleans, was keeping him- 
self informed upon the developments in Texas, and in the gov- 
ernment archives of Mexico numerous letters are to be found in 
which he gives valuable information to his government. On May 
6, 1843, he reported fully concerning Warfield’s activities, and on 
May 19 he was able to send the news of the starting of the Snively 
expedition. To this warning there was added, during the fol- 
lowing month, the voice of General Almonte from Washington.** 
The impression conveyed by these letters was that the expedi- 
tions were being fostered by the United States, and therefore con- 
siderable alarm was felt in Mexico. With information coming 
from so many sources, President Santa Anna felt that it was 
time to act. Therefore, on August 7%, 18438, he issued a decree 
by which the frontier customs houses at Taos, in New Mexico, 
and Paso del Norte and Presidio del Norte, in Chihuahua, were 
entirely closed to all commerce.*® This meant that trade to the 
north was to cease. 

But in the meantime new complications had arisen. In the 
summer of 1843 the efforts of the British agent in Texas to bring 
about an adjustment of the difficulties between Texas and Mexico 
led to a temporary suspension of hostilities in order that the 
arrangements for a negotiation might be made.*® This was on 
June 15, and a month later General Woll, commanding the Mex- 
ican army in the north, demanded of the Texas government either 
a declaration that the forces which composed the expedition against 
Santa Fé did not have the sanction of the government, in which 
case they could be treated as outlaws, or else, an assurance that 


*Transcripts of the letters of Arrangoiz and Almonte to the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations are in the Bolton Collection, University of 
California. 

Niles’ Register, LXV, 166. The inference drawn by the newspapers of 
the time was that this decree was a result of a misunderstanding be- 
tween Waddy Thompson and Bocanegra, the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations. If such was the case, it was undoubtedly because of the Mex- 
ican supposition that the United States was responsible for the Texan 
operations. See Thompson to Bocanegra, August 14, 1843, in Jbid., LXV, 
167. 


“Niles’ Register, LXIV, 307. 
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they had been notified to suspend hostilities.41 The Texas officials 
had been unable to communicate with Snively and Warfield to 
notify them of the agreement, and to obviate this difficulty, there- 
fore, General Woll was given a copy of the revocation of War- 
field’s orders, and a copy of the proclamation declaring an armis- 
tice, with an order to Snively endorsed on it, giving Mexican 
officers the authority to show them the copies in case they should 
appear, and demanding that they return to the interior settle- 
ments of Texas.** These orders were never delivered, and Snively 
conducted his principal operations during the period of the ar- 
mistice. But the significant fact is that it was considered essen- 
tial to make an effort to reach these two men. 


Effect of the Reaction Upon Snively.—Snively’s men and the 
advance party of Armijo’s force reached the point where the trail 
crossed the Arkansas River at about the same time. A detach- 
ment of Texans led by Warfield immediately attacked the Taos 
militia, and in the skirmish all but two of the New Mexicans 
were either killed or captured. The prisoners were later released, 
and upon their return to Armijo with the news of the encounter 
he retreated hurriedly to Santa Fé.4* The Texans then went 
into camp to await the arrival of the caravan. Within a few days 
it appeared, but before Snively fully realized what was happen- 
ing, Captain Cooke had covered his camp, and demanded his sur- 
render on the grounds that the party was in United States ter- 
ritory. Snively protested vigorously, but, owing to the superior- 
ity of the American force, the Texans had no alternative, and 
after practically disarming them Cooke allowed them to return 
to Texas.** Some of the Texans, disappointed at losing the op- 
portunity of convincing Governor Armijo “that he was not a 
Napoleon,” accused Snively of selling out to Cooke,** and there 
was a general disappointment in Texas because Santa Fé had 
not been taken. The principal result of this episode was the 

“Woll to Houston, July 16, 1843, in Adams, Correspondence in the 
British Archives Concerning Texas, in THE QUARTERLY, XVII, 85-86. 

“Hill to Woll, July 29, 1843, in Ibid., XVII, 87. 

“Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 169-170; also Niles’ Register, 
LXIV, 354, and Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mexican History, 
II, 86. 

“Snively to Hill, July 9, 1843, in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, II, 218-220. 

“Niles Register, LXIV, 406. 
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involving of Texas in a controversy with the United States con- 
cerning the location of the boundary; but no definite settlement 
was made, although Cooke was court-martialed and exonerated. 
The United States agreed, however, to pay the Texans for the 
firearms which had been confiscated, and with this the subject 
was dropped.*® The interesting feature of this event lies in the 
fact that the trap which caught Snively was set by the authori- 
ties of the United States for the purpose of catching the War- 
field party. 


Conclusion.—This brought to an end all effort on the part 
of Texas to either occupy or control the New Mexico territory 
under the government of the republic, and so far the only tangible 
results seemed adverse to the Texan interests. Not only had all 
her attempts at occupation proved futile, but each effort had 
turned a new group of the New Mexican population from an 
attitude of indifference to one of hostility, and had added ma- 
terially to the probability of a continued failure. 

These campaigns also mark the final steps in the aggressive 
policy of the Texan republic from a military point of view. The 
commission to Snively was the last to be issued by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of carrying the war into Mexican territory, 
and with the exception of the work done by Colonel Hayes in 
the southern district in 1844 in preparation for a rumored Mex- 
ican invasion, which did not materialize, it constitutes the last 
stage of the military operations against Mexico. The reason is 
not difficult to find. In the first place, the republic was exhausted 
financially; but of greater importance is the fact that at about 
the same time that these operations were being brought to a dis- 
appointing end, political events in the United States were shaping 
themselves favorably toward annexation. This at once became 
the interest-absorbing question for the Texans, and aggression 
was forced to the background. 


“For the correspondence on the subject, see Sen. Doc. 1, 28th Cong., 
2nd Sess., 96-112. Ser. No. 449. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


V 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


[p. 39] The following relief bill was approved and the Presi- 
dent authorized to pay the same out of any moneys not otherwise 


appropriated. 
To Francis W. Johnson, for services rendered by him; as 
clerk, in a criminal prosecution..................66- $ 62.50 
To Thomas H. Borden, for his services as Surveyor to the 
Municipality, in laving off out lots.................. 52.94 
Total amt. $115.44 





The President was authorized to pay the salary of the acting 
Secretary, at the expiration of the first quarter, according to the 
order of his appointment. 

The Ayuntamto adjourned until 8 o’clock to morrow morning. 

Thursday 5th Oct. 1830 at 8 o’clock A. M. the Ayuntamto met 
according to adjournment of vesterday Present the same as before. 

The Sindico Procurador represented to this body, the murder 
committed this morning by one Thomas Jefferson Pryor on the 
person of one Peter Andrews of this town, and the escape of the 
murdered, the exertions of the civil and military authorities for 
his apprehension notwithstanding: Whereupon it was ordered, 
that the President be authorized and required, to offer a Reward 
of Two Hundred Dollars and all necessary expences paid, for the 
apprehension and delivery into the custody of the Alcalde of this 
Jurisdiction the aforesaid [p. 40] Pryor that he may be dealt with 
according to law, and that the public Justice may not remain vio- 
lated with impunity.** 

The ordinance No. 6 relative to Horse raicing was presented 
discussed and approved. 


“This murder was the subject of a thoughtful editorial in the Texas 
Gazette of October 9, 1830, condemning the practice of carrying weapons. 
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Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin 27: 
No other business appearing at this time before this body, it 
adjourn’d to meet again in course of the law. 
Jorge Fisher 
Secy pro tem 


[p. 41] In the town of Austin on the 27th day of Sept. 1830.*° 
The President Thomas Barnett and the other individuals compos- 
ing the Ayuntamto of this Municipality having met in the Hall 
of their sessions an official letter of the Deputies Ignacio Sendejas 
Rafael Manchola, Jose Maria Aragon, and Jose Maria Balmaceda 
relative to the proceedings that took place on the 1st of this month 
in the Capital of the State, and asking this Body to manifest 
their opinion, whether the aforesaid Deputies have become unde- 
serving of the public confidence as Deputies, was read. Also an 
official comunication from the Hons. Ayunto. of the City of Leona 
Vicario [Saltillo] was read, on the same subject, accompanied with 
a copy of the proceedings of a meeting held in that city on the 
1st inst. and a copy of the representation which in consequence of 
said meeting, the Ayunto. of said City has made to the H. Legis- 
lature of this state.** 

1. Having seen all these documents, and having discussed and 
meditated the subject with the calm and deliberation which it de- 
serves, so much for its weighty importance, as for the high re- 


*Chronologically this minute should follow the proceedings of Septem- 
ber 13 (above, page 194) but the order of the original is here preserved. 
Perhaps the incident described in the next entry, for the session of Oc- 
tober 5, may explain the confusion in the original record. 

*On September 1, 1830, the avuntamiento of Saltillo and several other 
persons declared the above deputies unworthy of confidence and petitioned 
the Legislature for their removal. At the same time they asked that 
Senator Carillo’s election to the National Congress be set aside. The 
Legislature referred the petition to a committee, which on September 
15 reported in favor of the expulsion of Balmaceda and Sendejas. The 
Legislature adopted the report and passed a decree of expulsion on the 
18th. The Governor vetoed it as unconstitutional on the 27th and the 
Legislature passed it the next day over his veto.—Texas Gazette, October 
30, 1830. 

The ayuntamiento of Saltillo acted under a declaration of the Plan 
of Jalapa, which said that “those functionaries should be removed, against 
whom the general opinion had expressed itself.” The ayuntamiento of 
San Felipe disapproved of the proceedings of the ayuntamiento of Sal- 
tillo and urged observance of the Constitution. The letter to the ayun- 
tamiento of Saltillo, though signed by Barnett as President of the ayun- 
tamiento of San Felipe, was written by Austin, who was called on to 
handle this political crisis——See Austin Papers of September 27, 1830. 
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spectability of its origin, this Ayunto. has resolved: that to the 
Ayuntamto of Leona Vicario shall be answered in terms as ex- 
pressed in the answer, of which a copy is annexed to this act. 

2. Resolved, that this Ayuntamto has not the slightest hesita- 
tion to declare for itself and in the name of the people of this 
municipality that the Deputies of Texas Jose Maria Balmaceda 
and Rafael Manchola have not rendered themselves unworthy in 
the least particular of the confidence [p. 42] for the station which 
they occupy as Deputies, neither have there any accounts reached 
this corporation relative to the conduct and deportment of the 
Deputies Ygnacio Sendejas, and Jose Maria Aragon, that they have 
become unworthy of the public confidence, for the office which they 
fill. 

3. Resolved that this corporation will support in the full and 
ample enjoyment, and exercise of all the rights and authorities 
which the Constitution of the State confers and garantees, to said 
deputies, especially those of Texas. And that the Congress be 
required to observe the constitution, and to punish those who 
should have infringed it. 

4. Lastly it was resolved that copies of the present proceed- 
ings and of the official communication of the Hon: the Ayunto. 
of Leona Vicario with the answer to it by this corporation, be re- 
mitted to said Deputies, for the purpose of laying the same before 
His Ex: the Governor of the State, for the suitable purposes. 

And having thus ordered the Ayunto. of this Municipality and 
without any other business of importance being before them, it 
adjourned, having the President, and the other members signed 


these proceedings. 
Thos. Barnett 


Prest. 
Walter C. White 


Jorge Fisher 3d Regr 


Secy pr. tiempo 
[p. 43] In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 5th day 
of October 1830 at 5 o’clock P. M. The Ayuntamto in session 
this day without the presence of the secretary pro tem George 
Fisher, and present Thomas Barnett, prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 
2d Regidor, Walter C. White 3d regidor and William Pettus sin- 
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dico procurador without the presence of the 1st and 4th regidors 
they being absent. It was unanimously agreed upon by the mem- 
bers that as their confidence in the person of George Fisher now 
serving the body as secretary pro tem is entirely destroyed, as well 
for the reason of his attempts to cause the Ayuntamto. to use 
language in their official communications stronger and of a differ- 
ent nature than that the judgement of the body deemed proper. 
And by his actions and conduct appears strenuously anxious to 
trammil the body in difficulties to further his own individual views, 
as well also for the reason that the said Fisher has latterly de- 
clared to persons of undoubted veracity that during the latter part 
of last year while residing in Mexico he acted as a secret emissary 
and spy of Genl Guerrero the then prest. of the Republic, and 
consequently opposing as far as was in his power the work of 
reformation, and the restoration of the Constitution and Laws 
from the shackels which burthened them. And since he has been 
acting as secretary to this body has endeavored to take advantage 
of their total ignorance of the Spanish language and cause the 
body to declare by its official act that the members were partisans 
and entered into the views and feelings of political parties, with- 
out informing the members of the nature of them or their objects, 
thereby betraying them into an expression of opinion which they 
are ignorant of, and covertly keeping them from the truth. When 
they had always manifested to Sd Fisher, that as adopted citizens 
they owed obedience to the Constitution and Laws, and that as 
such adopted citizens and unacquainted with the Castillian Lan- 
guage they could not prudently enter into political questions which 
they could not understand having their origin at remote distances 
and being in a language different from their own, and one they 
[p. 44] are totally unacquainted with. Also this Ayto. has seen 
the copy of an official letter from said Fisher written to the Govt 
while he was acting as provisional collector of the port of Galves- 
ton stating that it was the practice to introduce african Negroes 
from the Havana thereby charging the inhabitants with carrying 
on an illicit trade with the enemies of the republic and with a 
direct and scandalous violation of the law relative to the introduc- 
tion of African Slaves. And also stating to the Govt various other 
things which are absolutely false and which are calculated to in- 
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jure the character of the inhabitants of this colony and to deceive 
the Govt. Therefore the Ayuntamto deem it a duty they owe to 
themselves, to the good order and tranquility of the Municipality, 
and also in strict observance of their duty as adopted citizens of 
the Constitution and Laws, to declare that they discharge the said 
Fisher from the office of Secv pro tem of the body. And inasmuch 
as it is not the wish of the Avunto. to injure any individual agree 
that a mild note shall be handed said Fisher signed by them all 
notifying him of his dismissal and requiring him to deliver up 
the records and papers in his possession which note shall be in 
the following words “Town of Austin October 5th 1830. Mr. 
George Fisher. Sir—This Ayuntamiento has concluded that you 
are not to act as secretary pro tem for the body any longer. There- 
fore you will deliver all the papers and records ete that may be 
in your possession belonging to this municipality to the Alcalde 
who is fully authorized to settle with you for your services. 

Respectfully—Thos. Barnett. [p. 45] president—Jesse H. Cart- 
wright 2d Regidor—Walter C. White 3d Regidor—William Pettus 
Sindico procurador. 

Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy pro tem 


[p. 46] In the town of San Felipe de Austin 4 16 de Octubre 
de 1830. The members of the Ayuntamto. consisting of Thos. 
Barnett prest. Walter C. White 3d regidor and William Pettus 
Sindico procurador having on this day been requested by the prest. 
to meet as no more of the members are present and do not live 
in town. The prest. stated that matters relating to the Conduct 
of George Fisher the former Secy protem of the ayunto. had caused 
him to request the members to convene, the prest. then stated that 
the original drafts of the answer to the cfticial letter of the Ayunto. 
of Leona Vicario from this Ayuntamto. under date of 27th Sep- 
temr last past, as likewise the original draft of the official letter 
to four of the deputies in the State Legislature and the draft of 
the Act of the Ayunto. of the same date; and which originals had 
been placed in the hands of said Fisher for the purpose of tran- 
scribing them in the book of acts and book of Correspondence and 
which nothwithstanding the order given to the said Fisher in the 
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official note of the ayunto. to deliver the records and papers were 
concealed and retained by said Fisher, as he had every reason to 
believe as they could not be found among the papers returned to 
the office by Fisher, and from the fact of having asked him for 
them, and that the said Fisher had told him that he had burned 
them. The prest. exhibited to the members present the sworn 
declaration of Mr. Samuel M. Williams in which he states that he 
placed the papers referred to into the hands of said Fisher at the 
request of the alcalde while Fisher was secretary protem of this 
Ayunto. and the members present fully concurring in the prest. 
in the opinion and belief from the character [p. 47] and conduct 
of said Fisher, that he yet retained the papers concealed, they 
with one accord agreed they would in a body wait upon Mr. Fisher 
and ask lim for said papers, and further that they would invite 
3 or 4 good and respectable citizens, with the Sheriff and the 
present acting Secretary of the body to accompany them. On 
arriving at the room of said Fisher the Sindico procurador stated 
to him in presence of all that the members present had waited 
upon him at his room to ask and formally demand the before 
cited papers, to which demand the said Fisher instigated by the 
basest passions of the human heart replied, twice or thrice in the 
presence of the members and Luke Lessassier, William J. Russell, 
John Austin and the sheriff and Secy “I told you already I have 
burned them they no longer exist” the prest. then ordered the 
Sheriff to search Mr. Fisher’s place, which order on being made 
known to Fisher. caused him to unlock a trunk and take from it 
two large bundles envelloped in clothing and tied up with great 
snugness and security and after having unbound one of the bun- 
dles he drew from it a small package folded and sealed up and 
after breaking it open took out and presented to the Secy of this 
body the identical papers which he had so repeatedly and shame- 
fully declared he had burned. The turpitude and falsehood ex- 
posed induced the members of the Ayunto. then to order a general 
examination of his papers when among them there was found the 
herein after described papers, which he had without any authority 
from the Alcalde or Ayunto., or without having made a request to 
be furnished them, or permitted to draw Copies from the criginals 
existing in the Archives, and abusing the trust and Confidence of 
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the ayto. and violating the duties of an honest man, had secretly 
and covertly taken— 

LIST of documents found [p. 48] in possession of George Fisher 
former Secy protem of this Ayto. which said Fisher had secretly 
taken from the Archives without the knowledge or consent of the 
Ayunto. for the purpose of carrying them off. 


1 The decree of the Legislature of this state No 128 circulated 
by the Chief of Department. 

2d The circular of the minister of relations under date of 7th 
may, 1830 relative to the Collection of Minerals and nat- 
ural curiosities. 

3d The Decree relative to the introduction of goods from Yucatan 

4th The Notice of the Empreso S. F. Austin published 20th nov 
1829 and filed same day with the Alcalde. 

5th The law relative to matriculation of 20th novr. 1829 

6th The act of the Avunto. of Saltillo dated 31 decemr. 1829 

%th The Official letter of His Excellency the Gov. dated 1st 
March, 1828 and circulated by the Chief of Depart. 6th 
April same year. 

8th The law regulating passports 1 May 1828. 

9th The report of the minister of State 12 Febr 1830. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 

The Places of Burial of Three Prominent Texans.—In a letter 
of November 23, 1918, Hon. R. L. Henry, of Waco, submitted 
to Dr. R. E. Vinson, President of the University of Texas, some 
interesting data concerning the life and burial place of Richard 
Ellis and Governor Runnels. He says: 

Richard Ellis 

“For several years I sought to find the burial place of Richard 
Ellis, president of the Texas Constitutional Convention at old 
Washington in 1836, where our Declaration of Texas Independ- 
ence was promulgated and our first Constitution was formed. I 
had been informed that he was buried either at old Rondeaux, 
Arkansas, near Texarkana, or at Clarksville, or old Boston, Texas. 
I made diligent search in the cemeteries in each of these places 
but failed to find his burial place, but did locate it near New 
Boston, ‘Texas. 

“On March 31, 1916, I visited his grave and wrote down the 
following memorandum: 

“<Today I stood at the grave of Richard Ellis. He rests on an 
elevation about five miles north of New Boston, Texas, in the 
family burying ground on the old Ellis estate, established by him. 
Five miles further northward the Red River, with majestic sweep, 
courses to the Mississippi and on to the sea. At his tomb huge 
red oaks and white oaks and giant hickories with ample branches 
stand guard over his mortal remains. At his head rises a wild 
plum tree with its early leaves quivering in the breezes of spring- 
time and its fragrant blossoms exhale their perfume in this quiet 
and historic forest.’ 

“On the yet strong marble headstone, toppled to earth, beneath 
the image of the Lone Star is the simple inscription: 

In Memory of Richard Ellis. 
Born February 14, 1781. 
Died December 20, 1846. 
He was President of tli: Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the Republic of Texas. 


“This remarkable man was born in Virginia in 1781 and was 
there liberally educated. In 1813 he removed to Franklin County, 
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Alabama, and there began the practice of law. As a delegate to 
the first constitutional convention of that State he aided in fram- 
ing the Constitution of 1819. In 1820 he was elected judge of 
the Fourth Alabama Circuit, and remained in that office until 
1823, when he came to the Red River section (now Bowie County) 
of Texas, and engaged in cotton planting on a large scale. It 
was amid the ruins of this old cotton plantation that I visited 
his grave. 

“Richard Ellis presided over the convention at old Washington, 
near Hidalgo Falls on the Brazos River, and on the second day 
of March, 1836, the immortal Declaration of Texas Independence 
was proclaimed to the world. This convention was composed of 
many great men. The constitution of the Republic of Texas was 
promulgated on March 17, 1836. It bristles with individualism 
and is a model of patriotic conception. 

“After Texas achieved her independence at San Jacinto, Richard 
Ellis, in the first Congress under the constitution, was president 
pro tem. of the senate until Mirabeau B. Lamar was inaugurated 
as vice president. He ranked with such other men as Sam Hous- 
ton, J. Pinckney Henderson, Thomas J. Rusk, Patrick and Wil- 
liam H. Jack, Stephen F. Austin, David G. Burnet, George C. 
Childress, R. M. Williamson and many more of that type. For 
seventy years his last resting place has been in Bowie County. 
It is unknown to our people and is not chronicled in any his- 
tory within my knowledge. 

“Let Texas take appropriate action to honor his memory and 
permanently mark his sepulcher as president of that fateful and 
historic convention proclaiming Texas’ independence. A _patri- 
otic spirit should be aroused to accord proper recognition to this 
illustrious man who headed and adorned that assembly at the 
birth of a great republic, and bring to the notice of the world 
the hallowed spot honored by his last sleep.” 


Hardin R. Runnels 


“Ten miles across the country to the southeast of Richard Ellis’ 
tomb, on a hill in the Runnels homestead, overlooking the thriv- 
ing town of New Boston below, is buried Hardin R. Runnels. 
He was the first candidate to receive the nomination for gov- 
ernor from a Democratic state convention in Texas, and also 
bears the proud distinction of defeating Sam Houston. On his 
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tomb are inscribed these words What greater tribute can be 
paid a man? 
Sacred 
To the memory of 
Governor Hardin R. Runnels 
Born August 30, 1820 
Died December 25, 1873 
A native of Mississippi, he removed to Texas in 1842 
By his public spirit and stern integrity 
He won the confidence of the people 
Who elected him to the highest positions 
Legislative and Executive 
That they had to bestow 
Filling all these with honor to himself 
And benefit to the Commonwealth 
No finger can point to a shadow of corruption 
Upon his extended public record” 


Mr. Ben C. Stuart contributed the following information con- 
cerning the death and burial place of George C. Childress to the 
Galveston News of August 11, 1918: 


George C. Childress 


Here is a strange, true tale of the unknown grave of one of 
the most brilliant men of the Texas revolution, George C. Chil- 
dress, generally credited with the authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence. His full name was George Campbell Childress, 
and he was born at Nashville, Tennessee, January 4, 1804. He 
was a lawyer by profession, and came to Texas in 1832, locating 
at the settlement of Nashville, on the Brazos River, in Robert- 
son’s colony. He was a member of the convention declaring the 
independence of Texas, March 2, 1836, and was chairman of the 
committee drafting that document. He was afterward dispatched 
as commissioner to Washington to present the claims of Texas to 
Andrew Jackson, then president of the United States, for rec- 
ognition. . . . He returned to Texas and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. In 1840 he was a resident of Galveston, 
and was an inmate of the boarding house kept by Mrs. Crittenden, 
an estimable lady from Kentucky. “Early one morning,” says 
Thrall, “he presented himself at her door, before the lady was 
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up, and begged her in piteous terms to save him from himself. 
Just as she opened the door he plunged the fatal dagger into his 
own heart, the blood bespattering her dress. A letter in his room 
stated that pecuniary losses by his brother, in gaming, had 
prompted the fatal deed.” None of the writers of Texas history 
seems to have been aware of the spot where he was interred. The 
late Hamilton Stuart, a citizen of Galveston from 1838 to his 
demise in 1894, and who was well acquainted with both Mrs. 
Crittenden and Mr. Childress, made the following notation (now 
before the writer) in reference to the death of Mr. Childress: 
“His body lies in Galveston within a few feet west of the Rosen- 
berg school building.” If the grave was ever marked (which is 
doubtful) the last vestige of it disappeared sixty yearsago. . . . 
The name of George C. Childress is commemorated in that of 
one of the counties of the State, but the exact spot of his “hum- 
blest of all sepulchers” is forgotten and unknown. 


On Enduring and Instructive Monuments.—Apropos the 
sketches of Richard Ellis and Governor Runnels above, Mr. 
Henry suggests that proper honor he shown the memory of those 
distinguished men, and mildly imputes negligence to past writers 
of our history. He urges that a patriotic spirit should be aroused 
which would make impossible such neglect. The criticisms, of 
course, have a much wider application than the particular cases 
cited. It is desirable that every distinguished Texan be awarded 
the honor and credit due him, and that every important event in 
the history of our State be correctly recorded. 

At the present time the people of this State are deeply inter- 
ested in showing proper respect and giving credit where it be- 
longs to those who participated in the war just closed. It is in- 
teresting to note the various plans and suggestions brought for- 
ward in this connection. As decisions upon these will be made 
by many communities within a short time, it is in order to in- 
quire what would be an adequate and enduring memorial to the 
men and women who entered the service. 

The most obvious and patent method of commemorating the dead 
is a monument of marble, granite or bronze. The monument has 
been einployed since the days of Pharaoh. But marble or granite 
or bronze is exceedingly difficult to use in the writing of history. 
They are inadequate to convey the message that we wish to con- 
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vey to those who come after us. A record of names and dates, 
if not too numerous, accompanied by some brief statement, ex- 
hausts the possibilities of the conventional monumental inscrip- 
tion. Monuments suffer the further handicap of being station- 
ary, consequently few people ever see them and fewer still read 
their inscriptions. Our knowledge of monuments is ninety-nine 
per cent obtained from the printed page. Moreover, we are now 
happily confronted by a situation where the great majority of 
those whom we wish to commemorate are not dead. 

The printed book is much better suited to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of those who helped to win the World War; it can be issued 
in large numbers, can be scattered throughout the land at small 
cost, and will still be legible centuries hence when the inscrip- 
tions on granite and marble have been entirely worn away. The 
facilities for printing are abundant in most localities, which is 
not the case in regard to facilities for constructing monuments. 
Every person in each community who contributed to the winning 
of the war can contribute his bit of data for this record. The 
task of collecting the information and organizing it so as to form 
an accurate, clear and readable account will not be an easy one; 
it will require time, patience, industry, besides much careful plan- 
ning. But it need not be done all at once. And when the data 
have been carefully collected, systematically arranged, and placed 
in a secure depository where fire, rats, damp and thieves cannot 
injure or steal, they will be available for the students of the next 
three or four generations. 

The matter of gathering very complete data cannot be too 
greatly emphasized to the people of Texas. It is something that 
has been greatly neglected in the past, and is still being neg- 
lected. If proof of this statement is required I point to the 
condition of the public records—State and county—not absolutely 
essential for current business, to the small fraction of the public 
records of the State that has been printed, to the deplorable 
absence of local historical societies from every part of the State, and 
to the serious financial limitations placed upon the only State his- 
torical society within our limits. If Texas had done as many 
of the other States are doing, Mr. Henry would have experienced 
no difficulty in finding an entire volume of official correspondence 
by Governor Runnels, or by any other of the early governors of 
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Texas. Their correspondence reposes in the archives of the State, 
but to a busy man manuscript archives bound with a lot of red 
tape are not very handy. How different it is in these respects in 
many of the other States, that in size, wealth and population by 
no means equal our State, is shown by the number of volumes 
published by those States and the long lists of publications de- 
voted to local and State history put forth by their historical and 
patriotic societies. They display thrift in the utilization (one is 
almost tempted to say exploitation) of their materials for local 
and State history from which Texans could get invaluable sug- 
gestions. 

The materials for the study of the Civil War are notoriously 
much more complete in the Northern States than in the Southern 
States. What the result has been upon the histories of that war 
is also well known to those who have had the patience to read 
them. The Southern States emerged from that contest at a great 
disadvantage as regards obtaining the historical data to illus- 
trate their side. If the Northern States make a better showing 
of the part they played in the winning of the present war, it 
will be because they have given greater and more systematic at- 
tention to the records of their participation and to their greater 
promptness in appropriating sufficient funds for employing the 
necessary agencies required to collect, arrange, publish and pre- 
serve those records. “History is a matter of record, made up of 
facts, not opinions and theories alone. If the historian cannot 
find the record, his account must be mythical; if he finds only 
a part, his account is likely to be distorted, be his intentions ever 
so honest.” Or to quote the words of a French scholar: “His- 
tory is studied from documents. Documents are the traces which 
have been left by the thoughts and actions of men in former 
times. There is no substitute for documents: no documents, no 
history.” 
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News Items 


NEWS ITEMS 


The History of Texas in the World War.—By the advice and 
request of the School of History of the University of Texas the 
President and Regents of that institution made provision in Octo- 
ber, 1918, for the collection and preservation of the records of 
the State’s activities in the Great War. Professor Milton R. 
Gutsch, who had already built up a very comprehensive and val- 
uable collection of war posters for the University Library, was 
relieved temporarily of teaching duties and appointed to direct 
the work. To carry out the undertaking successfully Mr. Gutsch 
will need the assistance of local county and community com- 
mittees throughout the State. One needs only to remember the 
complaints almost constantly heard in the South that historians 
have never done justice to the South’s part in the making of the 
nation to understand the supreme importance of making this col- 
lection as complete as possible. History can only be written 
from the authentic records of the past; and the State which neg- 
lects to preserve its historical materials has no right to complain 
of the partiality of the historian who fails to give it full credit 
for its efforts and sacrifices. Indeed, no more lasting and fitting 
monument to the patriotism of a community can be established 
than to preserve fully and authentically the record of its work 
in the war. It is the hope of the history teaching staff of the 
University that the service record of every man who enlisted in 
the State for any branch of the army and navy, as well as the 
data for the history of the State’s industrial, agricultural, finan- 
cial, and social organization for the war can be obtained and 
permanently preserved in the University Library. 

To assist local committees and give them an idea of the com- 
prehensive nature of the material desired, Professor Gutsch has 
prepared the following suggestions: 

1. Miltary Material: (a) Have questionnaires printed ex- 
actly like the sample which will be furnished by the Director, one 
for every man in the military or naval service of the United 
States government. (b) Fill out the questionnaires. If pos- 


"The questionnaire indicates the scope of the biographical information 
desired: NAME (in full). PHOTO: yes—no. Race (white, Indian or 
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sible use the draft questionnaires for information relating to the 
biography of the individual before his induction into the service. 
Fill out the unanswered questions from the information collected 
directly from the man in service, if possible. If impossible, get 
the necessary information from his relatives. Be sure in each 
case that the answers made are trustworthy impressing upon the 
person interviewed the importance of accuracy and honesty. Check 
up these answers, if possible. (c) Secure all letters and diaries 
of the inducted pertaining to the war. In case originals cannot 
be obtained, endeavor to secure accurate copies. When possible 
get the name of the place at which the letter was written and 
attach the name, written on a separate piece of paper, by a paper 
clip to the letter. (d) Secure a photograph of the inducted and 
write upon the back his name in full with the approximate date 
of taking. Procure also such other photographs and group pic- 
tures showing military units as you can, always noting on the 
back of each the date of taking and in case of group pictures the 
necessary explanatory information. 

(Nore.—The Adjutant General’s office does not have on file 
a complete list of all men who have entered the service from 


c 


Texas. Unless these records are compiled by local committees, 


negro). RESIDENCE. BIRTH: Date, Month, Year, Place, County, 
State, Country. OCCUPATION (at time of induction), Where employed, 
Average wage or salary per month, Previous occupations with name and 
residence of employer and approximate dates of employment. DOMES- 
TIC RELATIONS: Married or single, Date of marriage, Place, Maiden 
name of wife, Birth place of wife, Widower, Date, Cause (death or 
divoree), Children (names and dates of birth). PARENTAGE: Maiden 
name of mother, Place of birth, County, State, Country, Approximate date, 
Date and place of death, Name of father, Place of birth, County, State, 
Country, Approximate date, Date and place of death, Name and address 
of nearest kin. CHURCH AFFILIATION. EDUCATION: Highest grade 
reached in primary education, School, Highest grade reached in secondary 
education, School, College education, when and where, Degrees held, when 
and where received. POLITICAL AFFILIATION: At time of induction, 
At time of discharge. MILITARY INDUCTION: Were you a member of 
a military organization April 6, 1917? What organization? How long 
had you been a member? Did you enter the service after the declaration 
of war by draft or voluntary enlistment? When? Where? Which branch 
(infantry, artillery, cavalry, signal corps, ete.) Transfers to other 
branches: When? TRAINING: What military training had you had 
before April 6, 1917? Where were you trained after induction? Approx- 
imate dates. MILITARY UNITS: To what unit were you assigned? 
Company or other unit, Regiment, Transfers to other units with approx- 
imate dates. RANK: What was your rank when first in service? Pro- 
motion with dates? Military honors with dates and cause? By whom con- 
ferred? SERVICE IN UNITED STATES: Kind, Where and when per- 
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many of the names may never be recovered. The draft question- 
naires contain only a very small part of the information desired 
by the Record Questionnaire. ) 

2. The Records of Community War Service Committees.—All 
records, correspondence and official reports issued by the county 
council of defense and its subdivisions, the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
Relief, the Association of Commerce, the several Liberty loan 
committees, the war savings stamps committee, the War Speakers’ 
Bureau, War Community Service, Library Association, Salvation 
Army, the food administration, and the fuel administration, so 
far as they pertain to your county’s activity in the war. 

3. The proclamations and reports of all county, city or village 
governments or officers (executive and administrative, legislative, 
and judicial) so far as they pertain to your county’s activity in 
the war. (If hand bills or printed proclamations were used, se- 
cure a copy of each, if possible.) 

4, The reports of all public meetings held in the county for 
war purposes, such as club meetings, meetings of labor unions, so- 
cial and professional organizations and patriotic societies. Secure 
copies of resolutions passed at such meetings, and, if possible, 
reports of discussion and action taken. 

5. Economic and Industrial Material: (a) Secure the name 
of every manufacturing plant engaged in war work in your county, 
with the names of the officers and employes during the period 


formed. EN ROUTE FOR WAR FRONTS: Date of departure, Name of 
transport, Seaport, Attacks made on transport en route; Dates of, Nature 
of Attacks, Result, Date and place of arrival in Europe or Asia, Training 
on foreign soil; date and place, Assignment to “Back of the Lines” Duty: 
Nature of duties. when and where. ON THE WAR FRONT: When were 
you first assigned to front line duty? Where, What were your particular 
duties (cook. bugler, ete.) ? Battles engaged in, date and place, Wounded: 
How, Date, Place, Nature of wound. How severe, Confinement in Hospital: 
Where, When, Date of discharge, Date and place of return to active serv- 
ice. ILLNESS: Nature of, When, Hospital confinement, Where, When, 
Date of Discharge. Date and place of return to active service. FINAL 
DISCHARGE: Date, Place. Honorable or dishonorable, Cause of dis- 
charge. DEATH: Date, Place, Cause, Burial, place and date. CAPTIV- 
ITY: When captured, Where, Prisons in which confined, with dates, Es- 
cape, Date of, How made, Release, Date of, Cause of. RECONSTRUCTION 
DUTY: Where were you stationed at the time of the armistice? What 
enemy cities or fortresses were occupied by your unit after the armistice 
with dates of occupation? RETURN TO AMERICA: Date of departure, 
Seaport, Transport, Arrival in America: Date, Place, When and where 
mustered out, Rank when mustered out. 
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of the war. (b) If possible, secure a photograph of the plant 
and photographs and descriptions of the materials made for the 
government. (c) Secure copies of the contracts with the United 
States government. (d) Secure data upon the amount of the 
manufactured goods shipped to the government each month since 
the beginning of the contract and place or places to which the 
goods were sent with amount in each case. (e) Get a state- 
ment as to the total cost to the government of the material manu- 
factured. (f) If possible, secure copies of the correspondence 
between the government and the factory pertaining to this war 
work.? 

6. Newspapers and Periodicals: A separate file of all news- 
papers, war pamphlets and periodicals (both white and negro) 
published in the county between July 1, 1914, and the conclusion 
of the war should be collected. Don’t forget the publications of 
the war camps. An index of your county’s activity in the war 
will be made at the University. 

7. Civilian War Work and Relief Work: Such as the records 
of the local Red Cross organization, nursing, sewing, knitting, 
sending supplies to soldiers, ete. Get in touch with the women’s 
clubs and the patriotic organizations in your county. 

8. Records of War Camp Community Service. 

9. Children’s Work: Secure the name of every boy and girl 
who raised a war garden, engaged in farm work, sold thrift stamps 
and Liberty bonds. Compile a record of the amount of work per- 
formed and results achieved by each. 

10. Educational: (a) Secure copies of resolutions, reports, 
recommendations, and records of the city, precinct, village or 
county school boards, teachers’ meetings, local faculty meetings, 
and petitions to these bodies, regarding changes of policy, course, 
text, teaching staff, etc., because of the war. Also reports of action 
taken and cause in each case. (b) Secure similar data from the 
local principals and county and local superintendents. (c) Get 
records of each school as to Liberty loan, Red Cross, war savings 
stamps, etc., campaigns. 

11. Mercantile: (a) Secure the name of every mercantile 
establishment providing the United States government with sup- 


*Professor Gutsch has prepared questionnaires covering industrial, agri- 
cultural, and mercantile services. 
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plies, with names of officers and employes during the period of 
the war. (b) Secure copies of contracts with the United States 
government. (c) Secure data upon the amount of commodities 
supplied each month since the beginning of the contract and place 
and places to which goods were sent in each case. (d) Get data 
as to cost of these materials to the government. (e) Secure 
copies, if possible, of the correspondence between the government 
and the mercantile establishment pertaining to these supplies. 

12. Agricultural: (a) Secure name of every person engaged 
in agriculture in your county, size of farm or ranch, acreage de- 
voted in each of the following years: 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919, to (1) cotton, (2) corn, (3) wheat, (4) rice, 
(5) cane, (6) oats, (7) fodder, (8) castor beans and other special 
products; acreage devoted to cattle, sheep, horses, mules, etc., with 
number of cattle, etc., in each case. (b) Secure data as to 
amount of each kind of agricultural produce raised for the years 
enumerated above. Also value. (c) Secure copies of contracts 
with the United States government for the supply of these com- 
modities. (d) Secure data upon the amount of commodities 
supplied the government in accordance with these contracts each 
month and place or places to which they were sent in each case. 
(e) Get data as to the cost of these commodities in total to the 
United States government. (f) Secure copies, if possible, of 
the correspondence between the government and the person en- 
gaged in agriculture pertaining to these supplies. 


The University of Texas has published A Source Book Relat- 
ing to the History of the University of Texas: Legislative, Legal, 
Bibliographical, and Statistical, compiled by Dean H. Y. Bene- 
dict. It will be reviewed in the next issue of THr QUARTERLY. 


“Dueling and duelists of old Texas times” is the title of a 
long and interesting paper published by Mr. Ben C. Stuart in 
the Galveston News of November 24, 1918. 


The death of Senator Augustus R. McCollum, of Waco, oc- 
curred at Austin, November 9, 1918. Judge Ben H. Rice, of 
the Court of Civil Appeals of the Third Judicial District, died in 
Austin, November 16, 1918. Judge J. E. Yantis, late associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Texas, died at Waco, December 
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1, 1918. Peter Radford, formerly president of the Farmers’ 
Union, died while in Madison, Wisconsin, December 1, 1918. 
Fitzhugh F. Hill, prominent in political circles, died at Denton, 
December 10, 1918. 


Mrs. Bettie Bryan died at her home in Houston, November 20, 
1918. Mrs. Bryan was successful in business and a woman pio- 


neer in dealing in real estate. 


Mrs. Julia de Zavala died at her home in San Antonio, De- 
cember 13, 1918. Mrs. De Zavala was the widow of Augustine, 
son of Lorenzo de Zavala, first vice-president of the Republic 


of Texas. 


In the Musical Courier of January 3, 1918, there is an article 
by Professor Samuel E. Asbury, of A. and M. College, Texas, on 
“Naive Music,” in which he presents a sketch of an opera on the 
theme of the Texas Revolution, with General Houston as the cen- 
tral character. 


The Dallas News of December 18, 1918, publishes a letter writ- 
ten by the late M. Lasker of Galveston, January 1, 1909, review- 
ing the development of the Sanger Brothers stores. It is an in- 
teresting and valuable contribution to the history of commerce in 
Texas from 1858 to the present. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, March 3, 
at 10 o’clock, in Room 158. A meeting of the Executive Council 
will precede. 


The reduction in the size of Tar QUARTERLY is due to the in- 
creased cost of printing—about 334 per cent. 





